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THE CATASTROPHE. 


LL was pleasant commotion and stir in Mount; when almost 
every room received some addition to its decoration; then a 
great show of candles in the old banqueting hall, which was to be 
the ballroom, and great experiments in lighting were going on. 
The ball at Mount was stirring the whole county. In all the 
houses about there was more or less commotion, toilettes preparing, 
an additional thrill of liveliness and pleasure sent into the quiet 
country life. And Mount itself was all astir. Standing outside, it 
was pretty to watch the lights walking about the full house, gliding 
along the long corridors, gleaming at windows along the whole 
breadth of the rambling old place. With all these lights streaming 
out into the night, the house seemed to warm the evening air, which 
was now white with inevitable mists over the park. Rose ran about 
like a child, delighted with the stir, dragging holly wreaths after her, 
and holding candles to all the workers: but Anne had the real work 
in hand. It was to her the carpenters came for their orders, and the 
servants, who never knew from one half-hour to another what next 
was to be done. Mrs. Mountford had taken the supper under her 
charge, and sat serenely over her worsted work, in the consciousness 
that whatever might go wrong, that, at least, would be right. ‘As 
for your decorations, 1 wash my hands of them,’ she said. It was 
Anne upon whom all these cares fell. And though she was by no 
means sure that she would enjoy the ball, it was quite certain, as she 
had said to Heathcote, that she enjoyed this. She enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of being herself again, and able to throw herself into this occupa- 
tion with a fine indifference to her own personal standing in the 
house. If she had been dethroned in the will, only herself could 
dethrone her in nature. She felt, as she wished to feel, that she 
was above all that; that she was not even under the temptation of 
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sullenness, and had no sense of injury to turn the sweet into bitter. She 
went about holding her head consciously a little higher than usual, 
as with a gay defiance of all things that could pull her down. 
Who could pull her down, save herself? And what was the use of 
personal happiness, of that inspiration and exhilaration of love 
which was in her veins, if it did not make her superior to all little 
external misfortunes? She felt magnanimous, and to feel so seemed 
to compensate her for everything else. It would have been strange, 
indeed, she said to herself, if the mere loss of a fortune had sufficed 
to crush the spirit of a happy woman, a woman beloved, with a great 
life before her. She smiled at fate in her faith and happiness. Her 
head borne higher than usual, thrown back a little, her eyes shining, 
a smile, in which some fine contempt for outside trouble just 
touched the natural sweetness of her youth, to which, after all, it 
was so natural to take pleasure in all that she was about—all these 
signs and marks of unusual commotion in her mind, of the excite- 
ment of a crisis about her, struck the spectators, especially the 
keen-sighted ones below stairs. ‘ It can’t be like we think. She’s the 
conquering hero, Miss Anne is. She’s just like that army with banners 
as is in the Bible,’ said the north-country Cook. ‘I don’t understand 
her not a bit,’ Saymore said, who knew better, who was persuaded 
that Anne had not conquered. Mrs, Worth opined that it was nature 
and nothing more. ‘A ball is a ball, however downhearted you may 
be; it cheers you up, whatever is a going to happen,’ she said; but 
neither did this theory find favour in old Saymore’s eyes. 

What a beehive it was! Rooms preparing for the visitors who 
were to come to-morrow, linen put out to air, fires lighted, house- 
maids busy; in the kitchen all the cook’s underlings, with aids from 
the village, already busy over the ball supper. Even Mrs. Mountford 
had laid aside her worsted work, and was making bows of ribbons for 
the cotillon. There was to be a cotillon. It was ‘such fun,’ Rose 
had said. In the ballroom the men were busy hammering, fixing 
up wreaths, and hanging curtains. Both the girls were there super- 
intending, Rose half encircled by greenery. There was so much going 
on, and so much noise that it was difficult to hear anything. And it 
must have been a lull in the hammering, in the consultation of the 
men, in the moving of step-ladders and sound of heavy boots over 
the floor, which allowed that faint sound to penetrate to Anne’s ear. 
What was it? ‘What was that?’ she cried. They listened a 
moment, humouring her What should it be? The hammers were 
sounding gaily, John Stokes, the carpenter belonging to the house, 
mounted high upon his ladder, with tacks in his mouth, his 
assistant holding up to him one of the muslin draperies. The wreaths 
were spread out over the floor. Now and then a maid put in her 
head to gaze, and admire, and wonder. ‘Oh, you are always 
fancying something, Anne,’ said Rose. ‘ You forget how little time 
we have.’ Then suddenly it came again, and everybody heard. A 
long cry, out of the night, a prolonged halloo. John Stokes himself 
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put down his hammer. ‘It’s somebody got into the pond,’ he said. 
‘No, it’s the other side of the park,’ said the other man. Anne 
ran out to the corridor, and threw open the window at the end, 
which swept a cold gust through all the house. A wind seemed 
to have got up at that moment though it had been calm before. 
Then it came again, a long, far-echoing ‘ halloo—halloo—help!’ 
Was it ‘help’ the voice cried? No doubt it was an appeal, whatever 
it was. 

The men threw down their hammers and rushed downstairs 
with a common instinct, to see what it was. Anne stood leaning 
out of the window straining her eyes in the milky misty air, which 
seemed to grow whiter and less clear as she gazed. ‘Oh, please 
put down the window,’ cried Rose, shivering, ‘it is so cold—and 
what good can we do? It is poachers, most likely ; it can’t be any~ 
body in the pond, or they wouldn’t go on shrieking like that.’ 
Saymore, who had come up to look at the decorations, gave the 
same advice. ‘ You'll get your death of cold, Miss Anne, and you 
can’t do no good; maybe it’s something caught in a snare—they cry 
like Christians, them creatures do, though we call em dumb creatures ; 
or it’s maybe a cart gone over on the low road—the roads is very 
heavy; or one of the keepers as has found something; it’s about 
time for Master and Mr. Heathcote coming back from Hunston ; 
they'll bring us news. Don’t you be nervish, Miss Anne; they'll see 
what it is. I’ve known an old owl make just such a screeching.’ 

‘Could an owl say “ halloo,” said Anne, and “ help”? I am sure 
I heard “ help.” I hear somebody galloping up to the door—no, it is 
not to the door, it is to the stables. It will be papa or Heathcote 
come for help. I am sure it is something serious,’ she said. And she 
left the great window wide open, and rushed downstairs. As for 
Rose she was very chilly. She withdrew within the warmer shelter 
of the ballroom, and arranged the bow of ribbon with which one of 
the hangings was to be finished. ‘ Put down the window,’ she said, 
‘it can’t do anyone any good to let the wind pour in like that, and 
chill all the house.’ 

Heathcote had been half an hour alone in the great wilderness of 
the park, nothing near him that could help, the trees rustling in 
the wind, standing far off round about like a scared circle of specta- 
tors, holding up piteous hands to heaven, but giving no aid. He 
was kneeling upon the horse’s head, himself no more than a protube- 
rance in the fallen mass, unable to get any answer to his anxious 
questions. One or two groans were all that he could elicit, groans 
which grew fainter and fainter; he shouted with all his might, but 
there seemed nothing there to reply—no passing labourer, no one from 
the village making a short cut across the park, as he had seen them do 
a hundred times. The mist rose up out of the ground, choking him, 
and, he thought, stifling his voice; the echoes gave him back the 
faint sounds which were all he seemed able to make. His throat 
grew dry and hoarse. Now and then the fallen horse gave a heave, 
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and attempted to fling out, and there would be another scarcely arti- 
culate moan. His helplessness went to his very heart; and there, 
almost within reach, hanging suspended, as it were, between heaven 
and earth, were the lights of the house, showing with faint white 
haloes round them, those lights which had seemed so full of warmth 
and welcome. When the first of the help-bringers came running, 
wildly flashing a lantern about, Heathcote’s limbs were stiffened and 
his voice scarcely audible ; but it required no explanation to show the 
state of the case. His horse, which had escaped when he dismounted, 
had made its way to the stable door, and thus roused a still more 
effectual alarm. Then the other trembling brute was got to its legs, 
and the body liberated. The body !—what did they mean? There 
was no groan now or cry—‘ Courage, sir, courage—a little more 
patience and you will be at home,’ Heathcote heard himself saying. 
To whom? There was no reply; the groan would have been elo- 
quence. But he could not permit himself to believe that the worst 
had come. He kept on talking, not knowing what he was doing, 
while they brought something, he did not know what, to place 
the motionless figure upon. ‘Softly, softly,’ he cried to the men, 
and took the limp hand into his own, and continued to speak. He 
heard himself talking, going along, repeating always the same 
words, ‘ A little longer, only a little longer. Keep up your heart, sir, 
we are nearly there.’ When they had almost reached the door of the 
house, one of the bearers suddenly burst forth in a kind of loud sob, 
‘Don’t you, sir, don’t you now!—don’t you see as he'll never hear a 
spoken word again ?’ 

Then Heathcote stopped mechanically, as he had been speaking 
mechanically. His hat had been knocked off his head. His dress 
was wet and muddy, his hair in disorder, his whole appearance 
wild and terrible. When the light from the door fell full upon him, 
and Anne stepped forward, he was capable of nothing but to motion 
her away with his hand. ‘ What is it?’ she said, in an awe-stricken 
voice. ‘Don’t send me away. I am not afraid. Did papa find it? 
He ought to come in at once. Make him come in at once. What is 
it, Mr. Heathcote? I am not afraid.’ 

‘Send the young lady away, sir,’ cried the groom, imperatively. 
‘Miss Anne, I can’t bring him in till you are out o’ that. Good 
lord, can’t you take her away ?’ 

‘I am not afraid, she said, very pale, ranging herself on one 
side to let them pass. Heathcote, who did not know what it was, 
any more than she did, laid a heavy hand upon her shoulder, and put 
her, almost roughly, out of the way. ‘I will go,’ she said, frightened. 
‘I will go—if only you will make papa come in out of the damp—it 
is so bad for his——- Ah!’ She fell down upon her knees and her 
ery rang through all the house. She had seen a sudden light from a 
lantern out of doors flash across the covered face, the locks of grey 
hair. 

It was not long till everyone knew; from the top to the bottom of 
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the great house the news ran in a moment. John Stokes, the car- 
penter, returned and mounted his ladder mechanically, to resume his 
work: then remembered, and got down solemnly, and collected his 
tools, leaving one wreath up, and half of the drapery. ‘There won’t 
be no ball here this time,’ he said to his mate. ‘ You bring the 
step-ladder, Sam.’ This was the first sign that one cycle of time, one 
reign was over, and another begun. 

From that moment Heathcote Mountford’s position was changed. 
He felt it before he had gone up the stairs, reverently following that 
which now he no longer addressed with encouraging human words, 
but felt to be the unapproachable and solemn thing it was. A man 
had ridden off for the doctor before they entered the house, but there 
was no question of a doctor to those who now laidtheirold master upon 
his bed. ‘I should say instantaneous, or next to instantaneous,’ the 
doctor said when he came, and when he heard of the few groans which 
had followed the fall, he gave it as his opinion, that these had been but 
unconscious plaints of the body after all sense of pain or knowledge of 
what was happening had departed. The horse had put his foot into 
a hole in the spongy wet turf—a thing that might have happened 
any day, and which it was a wonder did not happen oftener. There were 
not even the usual questionings and wonderings as to how it came 
about, which are so universal when death seizes life with so little 
warning. Mr. Mountford had been in the habit of riding with a 
loose rein. He had unbounded confidence in his cob, which, now that 
the event had proved its danger, a groom came forward to say by 
no means deserved this confidence, but had two or three times before 
stumbled with its rider. Heathcote felt that doctors and grooms 
alike looked to himself with something more than ordinary courtesy 
and respect. He walked away from the comfortable bedroom now 
turned into a solemn presence chamber, and all-its homely uses inter- 
mitted, with a gravity he had not felt before for years. He was not 
this man’s son, scarcely his friend, that his death should affect him 
so. But, besides the solemnity of the event thus happening in his 
presence, it changed his position even more than if he had been St. 
John Mountford’s son. It would be barbarous to desert the poor 
women in their trouble ; but how was he to remain here, a compara- 
tive stranger, their kinsman but their supplanter, become in a 
moment the master of the house in which these girls had been born, 
and which their mother had ruled for twenty years. He went to his 
room to change his wet and soiled clothes, with a sense of confusion 
and sadness that made everything unreal to him. His past as well as 
that of his kinsman had ended in a moment; his careless easy life 
was over, the indulgences which he had considered himself entitled to 
as @ man upon whom nobody but Edward had any special claim. 
Now Edward’s claims, for which he had been willing to sacrifice his 
patrimony, must be put aside perforce. He could no longer think of 
the arrangement which an hour ago he had been talking of so easily, 
which was to have been accomplished with so little trouble. It was 
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in no way to be done now. Actually in a moment he had become 
Mountford of Mount, the representative of many ancestors, the 
proprietor of an old house and property, responsible to dependents 
of various kinds, and tothe future and to the past. In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye; no idea of this kind had crossed his 
mind during that long half hour in the park, which looked like half a 
year. A fatal issue had not occurred to him. It was not until he 
had reached the threshold of the house, until he felt hope and help to 
be near, until he had heard Anne’s voice appealing to him to know 
what it was, that the whole meaning of it had burst upon him. 
St. John Mountford dead, and he himself master of the house! It 
was impossible that, apart from the appalling suddenness of the 
catastrophe, and the nervous agitation of his own share in it, the 
death of his cousin even in this startling and pitiful way should 
plunge him into grief. He was deeply shocked and awed and im- 
pressed — sorry for the ladies, stricken so unexpectedly with a 
double doom, loss of their head, loss of their home—and sorry beyond 
words for the poor man himself, thus snatched out of life in a moment 
without preparation, without any suggestion even of what was going 
to happen; but it was not possible that Heathcote Mountford could 
feel any private pang in himself. He was subdued out of all thought 
of himself, except that strange sensation of absolute change. He 
dressed mechanically, scarcely perceiving what it was he was putting 
on, in his usual evening clothes which had been laid out for him, 
just as if he had been dressing for the usual peaceful dinner, his kins- 
man in thenext room doing the same, and the table laid for all the family 
party. Notwithstanding the absolute change that had occurred, the 
revolution in everything, what could a man do but follow mechani- 
cally the habitual customs of every day? He dressed very slowly, 
sometimes standing by the fire idly for ten minutes at a time, in a 
half stupor of excitement, restless yet benumbed and incapable of 
either action or thought; and when this was accomplished went 
slowly along the long corridors to the drawing-room, still as if nothing 
had happened, though more had happened than he could fathom or 
realise. The change had gone down before him and was apparent in 
every corner of the deserted place. There were two candles burning 
feebly on the mantelpiece, and the fire threw a little fitful light 
about, but that was all; and no one was there; of course it was 
impossible that anyone should be there—but Heathcote was strange 
to family trovble, and did not know what happened when a calamity 
like this came crashing down from heaven into the midst of a house- 
hold of people. Mrs. Mountford’s work was lying on the sofa with 
the little sheaf of bright-coloured wools, which she had been used 
to tuck under her arm when she went ‘to sit with papa,’ and on the 
writing table there was the rough copy of the ball programme, cor- 
rected for the printer in Rose’s hand. The programmes; it floated 
suddenly across his mind to recollect the commission they had re- 
ceived on this subject as they had ridden away ; had they fulfilled it? 
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he asked himself in his confusion; then remembered as suddenly 
how he who was lying upstairs had fulfilled it, and how useless it now 
was. Ball programmes! and the giver of the ball lying dead in the 
house within reach of all the preparations, the garlands, and orna- 
ments. It was incredible, but it was true. Heathcote walked abont 
the dark and empty room in a maze of bewildered trouble which he 
could not understand, troubled for the dead, and for the women, and 
for himself, who was neither one nor the other, who was the person to 
profit by it. It was no longer they who had been born here, who 
had lived and ruled here for so many years, but he himself who was 
supreme in the house. It was all his own. The idea neither pleased 
him nor excited, but depressed and bewildered him. His own house: 
and all his easy quiet life in the Albany, and his little luxuries in the 
way of art and of travel—all over and gone. It seemed unkind to 
think of this in the presence of calamity so much more serious. Yet 
how could he help it? When someone came with a soft knock at the 
door he was startled as if it had been a ghost. It was Saymore who 
came into the room, neat in his evening apparel, dressed and trim 
whatever happened, making his little formal bow. ‘The ladies, sir,’ 
Saymore said, conquering a little huskiness, a little faltering in his own 
voice, ‘sends their compliments and they don’t feel equal to coming 
down. ‘I'hey hope you will excuse them; and dinner is served, Mr. 
Mountford,’ the old man said, his voice ending in a jar of broken 
sound, almost like weeping. Heathcote went downstairs very seriously, 
as if he had formed one of the usual procession. He seated himself 
at the end of the table, still decorated with all its usual prettinesses as 
for the family meal; he did all this mechanically, taking the place 
of the master of the house, without knowing that he did so, and 
sitting down as if with ghosts, with all those empty seats round the 
table and every place prepared. Was it real or was ita dream? He 
felt that he could see himself as in a picture, sitting there alone, 
eating mechanically, going through a semblance of the usual meal. 
The soup was set before him, and then the fish, and then— 

‘ Saymore, old man,’ Heathcote said suddenly, starting up, ‘I don’t 
know if this is a tragedy or a farce we are playing—I cannot stand 
it any longer—take all those things away.’ 

‘It do seem an awful change, sir, and so sudden,’ cried the old 
man, frightened by the sudden movement, and by this departure from 
the rigid rules of ceremony—yet relieved after his first start was 
over. And then old Saymore began to sob, putting down the little 
silver dish with the entrée. ‘I’ve been his butler, sir, this thirty 
years, and ten years in the pantry before that, footman, and born on 
the property like. And all to be over, sir,in a moment ; and he was 
a good master, sir, though strict. He was very particular, but always 
a kind master. It’ll be long before we'll get another like him—not 
but what I beg your pardon, Mr. Mountford. I don’t make no doubt 
but them as serves you will give the same character to you.’ 

This good wish relieved the oppression with a touch of humour; 
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but Heathcote did not dare to let a smile appear. ‘I hope so, sir, 
Saymore said. He rubbed his old eyes hard with his napkin. Then 
he took up again the little silver dish. ‘ It’s sweetbreads, sir, and it 
won’t keep; it was a great favourite with master. Have a little 
while it’s hot. It will disappoint cook if you don’t eat a bit; we 
must eat, whatever happens, sir,’ the old man said. 


CHAPTER XX, 
THE WILL. 


Ir is needless to dwell upon the gloom of the days that followed this 
event. Mr. Loseby came over from Hunston, as pale as he was rosy 
on ordinary occasions, and with a self-reproach that was half pathetic, 
half ludicrous. ‘I said every word of that new will of his would be a 
nail in his coffin, God forgive me, he said. ‘ How was I to know? 
A man should never take upon himself to prophesy. God knows what 
a murdering villain he feels if it chances to come true.’ 

‘ But nothing you said could have made the horse put his foot in 
that rabbit-hole,’ Heathcote said. 

‘That is true, that is true,’ said the little lawyer: and then he 
began the same plaint again. But he was very active and looked 
after everything, managing the melancholy business of the moment, 
the inquest, and the funeral. There was a great deal to do. Tele- 
grams flew about the country on all sides, warning the guests invited 
to the ball of what had happened—yet at least one carriage full of 
ladies in full ball dress had to be turned back from the lodge on the 
night when so much gaiety had been expected at Mount. Charley 
Ashley had come up from the Rectory at once and took the position 
of confidential agent to the ladies, in a way that Heathcote Mountford 
could not do. He thought it wrong to forsake them, and his presence 
was needed as mourner at his cousin’s funeral ; otherwise he would have 
been glad to escape from the chill misery, and solitude, that seemed to 
shut down upon the house which had been so cheerful. He saw nothing 
of the ladies, save that now and then he would cross the path of 
Anne, who did not shut herself up like her stepmother and sister. 
She was very grave, but still she carried on the government of the 
house. When Heathcote asked her how she was, she answered with a 
serious smile, though with quick-coming moisture in her eyes: ‘I am 
not ill at all; I am very well, Mr. Heathcote. Is it not strange one’s 
grief makes no difference to one in that way? One thinks it must, 
one even hopes it must; but it does not; only my heart feels like a 
lump of lead.’ She was able for all her work, just as usual, and saw 
Mr, Loseby and gave Charley Ashley the list of all the people to be 
telegraphed to, or to whom letters must be written. But Mrs. Mount- 
ford and Rose kept to their rooms, where all the blinds were carefully 
closed and every table littered withcrape. Getting the mourning ready 
was always an occupation, and it did them good. They all went in a 
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close carriage to the village church on the day of the funeral, but 
only Anne followed her father’s coffin to the grave. - It was when 
Heathcote stood by her there that he remembered again suddenly the 
odiousness of the idea that some man or other, a fellow whom nobody 
knew, had managed to get between Anne Mountford and all the rest 
of the world. It was nota place for such a thought, yet it came to 
him in spite of himself, when he saw her falter for a moment, and in- 
stinctively put out his arm to sustain her. She looked round upon 
him with a look in which gratitude and something like a proud re- 
fusal of his aid were mingled. That look suggested to him the 
question which suddenly arose in his mind, though, as he felt, no- 
thing could be more inappropriate at such a time and place. Where 
was the fellow? Why was he not here? If he had permitted Anne 
to be disinherited for his sake, why had he not hurried to her 
side to support her in her trouble? Heathcote was not the only per- 
son who had asked himself this question. The Curate had not looked 
through Anne’s list of names before he sent intelligence of Mr. 
Mountford’s death to his friend. The first person of whom he had 
thought was Cosmo. ‘Of course you will come to the Rectory,’ he 
telegraphed, sending him the news on the evening of the occurrence. 
He had never doubted that Cosmo would arrive next morning by the 
earliest train. All next day while he had been working for them, he 
had expected every hour the sound of the arrival, saying to himself 
when the time passed for the morning and for the evening trains that 
Cosmo must have been from home, that he could not have received 
the message, that of course he would come to-morrow. But when 
even the day of the funeral arrived without Cosmo, Charley Ashley’s 
good heart was wrung with mingled wrath and impatience. What 
could it mean? He was glad, so far as he himself was concerned, 
for it was a kind of happiness to him to be doing everything for Anne 
and her mother and sister. He was proud and glad to think that it 
was natural he should do it, he who was so old a friend, almost like a 
brother to the girls. But the other, who had a closer claim than that 
of any brother, who had supplanted Charley and pushed him aside, 
where was he? On this subject Anne did not say a word. She had 
written and received various letters, but she did not take anyone into 
her confidence. And yet there was a something in her eyes, a forlorn 
look, a resistance of any support, as if she had said to herself, ‘ Since 
I have not his arm to support me, I will have no one’s support.’ 
Heathcote withdrew from her side with a momentary sense of a re- 
buff. He followed her down the little churchyard path and put her 
into the carriage, where the others were waiting for her, without a word. 
Then she turned round and looked at him again. Was it an appeal for 
forgiveness, for sympathy—and yet for not too much sympathy—which 
Anne was making? These looks of mingled feeling which have so 
much in them of the poetry of life, how difficult they are to interpret; 
how easily it may be that their meaning exists only in the eyes that 
see them! like letters which may be written carelessly, hastily, but 
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which we weigh, every word of them, in balances of the sanctuary, too 
fine and delicate for earthly words, finding out so much more than the 
writer ever thought tosay. Perhaps it was only Heathcote’s indignant 
sense that the lover, for whom she had already suffered, should have 
been by Anne’s side in her trouble that made him see so much in her 
eyes. Charley Ashley had been taking a part in the service ; his voice 
had trembled with real feeling as he read the psalms; and a genuine 
tear for the man whom he had known all his life had been in his eye; 
but he, too, had seen Anne’s looks and put his own interpretation upon 
them. When all was over,he came out of the vestry where he had 
taken off his surplice and joined Heathcote. He was going up to 
Mount, the general centre of everything at this moment. The 
mourners were going there to luncheon, and afterwards the will was to 
be read. Already, Mr. Mountford being safely in his grave, covered 
with wreaths of flowers which everybody had sent, the interest shifted, 
and it was of this will and its probable revelations that everybody 
thought. 

* Have you any idea what it is ?’ the Curate said; * you were in the 
house, you must have heard something. It is inconceivable that a 
just man should be turned into an unjust one by that power of making 
a will. He was a good man, Charley added, with a little gulp of feel- 
ing. ‘I have known him since I was that high. He never talked 
very much about it, but he never was hard upon anyone. I don’t 
think I ever knew him to be hard on anyone. He said little, but I 
am sure he was a good man at heart.’ 

Heathcote Mountford did not make any answer; he replied by 
another question: ‘Mr. Douglas is a friend of yours, I hear?’ 

‘Oh yes, he is a friend of mine: it was I—we are such fools— 
that brought him. Just think—if it brings harm to Anne, as every- 
body seems to believe—that I should have to reflect that J brought 
him! I who would cut off a hand!—TI see you are thinking how 
strange it is that he is not here.’ 

‘It is strange,’ Heathcote said. 

‘Strange! strange is not the word. Why, even Willie is here: and 
he that could have been of such use But we must remember that 
Anne has her own ways of thinking,’ the Curate added. ‘ He wrote half 
a dozen lines to me to say that he was at her orders, that he could not 
act of himself. Now, whether that meant that she had forbidden him 
to come—if so, there is a reason at once.’ 

*I don’t think I should have been inclined to take such a reason,’ 
Heathcote said. 

The Curate sighed. How could he consider what he would have 
done in such circumstances? he knew that he would not have stopped 
to consider. ‘You don’t know Anne,’ he said; ‘one couldn’t go 
against her—no, certainly one couldn’t go against her. If she said 
don’t come, you'd obey, whether you liked it or not.’ 

‘I don’t think I should. I should do what I thought right with- 
out waiting for anyone’s order. What! a woman that has suffered 
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for you, not to be there, not to be by, when she wasin trouble! It is 
inconceivable. Ashley, your friend must be a—he must be, let us say 
the least——’ 

‘Hush! I cannot hear any ill of him, he has always been my 
friend ; and Anne—do you think anything higher could be said of a 
man than that Anne—you know what I mean.’ 

Heathcote was very sympathetic. He gave a friendly pressure to 
the arm that had come to be linked in his as they went along. The 
Curate had not been able to disburden his soul to anyone in these 
days past, when it had been so sorely impressed upon him that, though 
he could work for Anne, it was not his to stand by her and give her 
the truest support. Heathcote was sympathetic, and yet he could 
scarcely help smiling within himself at this good faithful soul, who, it 
was clear, had ventured to love Anne too, and, though so faithful still, 
had an inward wonder that it had been the other and not himself 
that had been chosen. The looker-on could have laughed, though he 
was so sorry. Anne, after all, he reflected, with what he felt to 
be complete impartiality, though only a country girl, was not the sort 
of young woman to be appropriated by a Curate: that this good, heavy, 
lumbering fellow should sigh over her choice of another, without seeing 
in a moment that he and such as he was impossible! However, he 
pressed Charley’s arm in sympathy, even though he could not refrain 
from this half derision in his heart. 

‘He might have stayed at the Rectory,’ Charley continued ; ‘ that 
is what I proposed—of course he could not have gone to Mount 
without an invitation. I had got his room all ready; I sent our old 
man up to meet two trains. I never for a moment supposed— Willie, 
of course, never thought twice. He came off from Cambridge as a 
matter of course.’ 

‘As any one would ’ said Heathcote. 

‘Unless they had been specially forbidden to do it—there is always 
that to be taken into account.’ 

Thus talking, they reached the house, where, though the blinds 
had been drawn up, the gloom was still heavy. The servants were very 
solemn as they served at table, moving as if in a procession, asking 
questions about wine and bread in funereal whispers. Old Saymore’s 
eyes were red and his hand unsteady. ‘Thirty years butler, and 
before that ten years in the pantry,’ he said to everyone who would 
listen to him. ‘If I don’t miss him, who should? and he was always 
the best of masters to me.’ But the meal was an abundant meal, 
and there were not many people there whose appetites were likely to 
be affected by what had happened. Mr. Loseby, perhaps, was the 
one most deeply cast down, for he could not help feeling that he had 
something to do with it, and that St. John Mountford might still 
have been living had he not said that about the words of an unjust 
will being nails in the coffin of the man who made it. This recollec- 
tion prevented him from enjoying his meal; but most of the others 
enjoyed it. Many of the luxurious dainties prepared for the ball 
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supper appeared at this less cheerful table. The cook had thought it 
a great matter, since there was no ball, that there was the funeral 
luncheon when they could be eaten, for she could not bear waste. 
After the luncheon most of the people went away; and it was but a 
small party which adjourned into the room where Mr. Mountford had 
spent most of his life, to hear the will read, to which everybody looked 
forward with excitement. Except Heathcote and the Rector and Mr. 
Loseby, there was nobody present save the family. When Anne came, 
following her stepmother and sister, who went first, clinging together, 
she saw Charley Ashley in the hall and called to him as she passed. 
‘Come,’ she said softly, holding out her hand to him, ‘I know you 
will be anxious—come and hear how it is.’ He looked wistfully in 
her face, wondering if, perhaps, she asked him because he was Cosmo’s 
friend ; and perhaps Anne understood what the look meant; he could 
not tell. She answered him quietly, gravely. ‘ You are our faithful 
friend—you have been like our brother. Come and hear how it 
is.’ The Curate followed her in very submissively, glad, yet almost 
incapable of the effort. Should he have to sit still and hear her put 
down out of her natural place? When they were all seated Mr. 
Loseby began, clearing his throat :— 

‘Our late dear friend, Mr. Mountford, made several wills. There is 
the one of 1858 still in existence—it is not, I need scarcely say, the 
will I am about to propound. It was made immediately after his 
second marriage, and was chiefly in the interests of his eldest 
daughter, then a child. The will I am about to read is of a very 
different kind. It is one, I am bound to say, against which I 
thought it my duty to protest warmly. Words passed between us 
then which were calculated to impair the friendship which had 
existed between Mr. Mountford and myself all our lives. He was, 
however, magnanimous. He allowed me to say my say, and he did 
not resent it. This makes it much less painful to me than it might 
have been, to appear here in a room so associated with him, and 
make his will known to you. I daresay this is all I need say, except 
that after this will was executed, on the day indeed of his death, Mr. 
Mountford gave to me in my office at Hunston two sealed packets, 
one addressed to Miss Mountford and the other to myself, with a 
clause inserted on the envelope to the effect that neither was to be 
opened till Miss Rose should have attained her twenty-first birthday. 
I calculated accordingly that they must have something to do with 
the will. Having said this, I may proceed to read the will itself.’ 

The first part of the document contained nothing very remarkable. 
Many of the ordinary little bequests, legacies to servants, one or two 
to public institutions, and all that was to belong to his widow, were 
very fully and clearly enumerated. The attention of the little 
company was lulled as all this was read. There was nothing wonder- 
ful in it after all. The commonplace is always comforting ; it relieves 
the strained attention far better than anything more serious or 
elevated. An unconscious relief came to the minds of all. But Mr. 
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Loseby’s voice grew husky and excited when he came to what was 
the last paragraph— 

‘All the rest of my property of any kind, including {and 
here there was an enumeration of the unentailed landed property and 
money in various investments, all described] I leave to my eldest 
daughter, Anne Mountford——.’ Here the reader made a little in- 
voluntary half-conscious pause of excitement—and all the anxious 
people round him testified the strain relieved, the wonder satisfied, 
and yet a new rising of wonder and pleasant disappointment. What 
did it mean? why then had their interest been thus raised, to be 
brought to nothing? Everything, then, was Anne’s, after all! There 
was a stir in which the next words would have been lost altogether, 
but for a louder clearing of the voice on the part of the reader, 
calling as it seemed for special attention. He raised his hand 
evidently with the same object. ‘I leave,’ he repeated, ‘ to my eldest 
daughter, Anne Mountford—in trust for her sister, Rose—-—’ 

Mrs. Mountford, who had been seated in a heap in her chair, a 
mountain of crape, had roused up at the first words. She raised her- 
self up in her chair forgetful of her mourning, not believing her ears; 
‘to Anne,’ she said under her breath in strange dismay. Had it 
meant nothing then? Had all this agitation both on her own part 
and on that of her husband, who was gone, come to nothing, meant 
nothing? She had suffered much, Mrs. Mountford remembered now. 
She had been very unhappy; the injustice which she supposed was 
being done to Anne, was when she knew that Rose was to get the ad- 
vantage—but now, to think that Rose had no advantage and Anne 
everything! So many things can pass through the mind in a single 
moment. She regretted her own regrets, her remonstrances with 
him (which she exaggerated), the tears she had shed, and her com- 
punctions about Anne. All for nothing. What had he meant by it? 
Why had he filled her with such wild hopes to be all brought to 
nothing? The tears dried up ina moment. She faced Mr. Loseby 
with a scared pale face, resolving that, whatever happened, she would 
contest this will, and declare it to be a falsehood, a mistake. Then 
she, like all the others, was stopped by the cough with which Mr. 
Loseby recommenced, by the lifting of his finger. ‘Ah!’ she said un- 
consciously ; and then among all these listening wondering people, 
fell the other words like thunderbolts out of the skies, ‘in trust—for 
her sister, Rose——’ They sat and listened all in one gasp of 
suspended breathing, of eagerness beyond the power of description ; 
but no one took in the words that followed. Anne was to have an 
income of five hundred a year charged on the property till Rose 
attained her twenty-first year. Nobody paid any attention to this— 
nobody heard it even, so great grew the commotion; they began to 
talk and whisper among themselves before the reader had stopped 
speaking. Anne to be set aside and yet employed, made into a kind 
of steward of her own patrimony for her sister’s benefit ; it was worse 
than disinheritance, it was cruelty. The Rector turned round to 
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whisper to Heathcote, and Rose flung her arms about her mother. 
The girl was bewildered. ‘ What does it mean? what does it mean?’ 
she cried. ‘ What is that about Anne—and me?’ 

‘ Mr. Loseby,’ the Rector said, with a trembling voice, ‘ this cannot 
be so: there must be some mistake. Our dear friend, whom we have 
buried to-day, was a good man ; he was a just man. It is not possible ; 
there must be some mistake.’ 

‘ Mistake! I drew it out myself, Mr. Loseby said. ‘You will 
not find any mistake in it. There was a mistake in his own mind. 
I don’t say anything against that ; but in the will there’s no mistake. 
I wish there was. I would drive a coach and six through it if I 
could ; but it’s all fast and strong. Short of a miracle, nobody will 
break that will—though I struggled against it. He was as obstinate 
as a mule, as they all are—all the Mountfords.’ 

‘Mr. Loseby,’ said Mrs. Mountford, ‘I did not approve any more 
than you did. It was not any doing of mine. I protested against 
it; but my husband—my husband had his reasons.’ 

‘There were no reasons that could justify this,’ said the tremulous 
old Rector; ‘it is a shame and a sin; it ought not to be. Whena 
man’s will is all wrong, the survivors should agree to set it right. 
It should not be left like that; it will bring a curse upon all who 
have anything to do with it,’ said the old man, who was so timid and 
so easily abashed. ‘I am nota lawyer. I don’t know what the law 
will permit ; but the Gospel does not permit such injustice as this.’ 

Mr. Loseby had pushed his spectacles up on his forehead and 
listened with an astonishment which was tinctured first with awe, then 
with amusement. The old Rector, feeblest of men and preachers! 
The lawyer gazed at him as at a curiosity of nature. It was a fine 
thing in its way. But to attack a will of his, John Loseby’s! He 
smiled at the folly, though he sympathised with the courage. After 
all the old fellow had more in him than anybody thought. 

Mrs. Mountford was roused too beyond her wont. ‘ My husband 
had his reasons,’ she said, her pale face growing red; ‘ he never did 
anything without thought. I would not change what he had settled, 
not for all the world, not for a kingdom. I interfere to set a will 
aside! and his will! I don’t think you know what you are saying. 
No one could have such a right.’ 

‘Then it will bring a curse and no blessing,’ said the Rector, 
getting up tremulously. ‘I have nothing to do here; I said so at 
the first. Anne, my dear excellent child, this is a terrible blow for 
you. I wish I could take you out of it all. I wish—I wish that 
God had given me such a blessing as you for my daughter, my dear.’ 

Anne rose up and gave him her hand. All the usual decorums 
of such a meeting were made an end of by the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the revelation which had been made to them. 

‘Thank you, dear Mr. Ashley ; but never think of me,’ Anne said. 
‘I knew it would be so. And papa, poor papa, had a right to do 
what he pleased. We spoke of it together often; he never thought 
it would come to this. How was he to think what was to happen? 
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and so soon—so soon. I feel sure,’ she said, her eyes filling with 
tears, ‘ it was for this, and not for pain, that he groaned after he fell.’ 

‘ He had need to groan,’ said the Rector, shaking his head—‘ he 
had need to groan! I hope it may not be laid to his charge.’ Mr. 
Ashley was too much moved to recollect the ordinary politenesses; he 
pushed his chair away, back to the wall, not knowing what he was 
doing. ‘Come, Charley!’ he said, ‘come, Charley! I told you we 
had nothing to do here. We cannot mend it, and why should we be 
in the midst of it? It is more than I can bear. Come, Charley— 
unless you can be of use.’ 

But Mrs. Mountford felt it very hard that she should thus be 
disapproved of by her clergyman. It compromised her in every 
way. She began to cry, settling down once more into the midst of 
her crape. ‘I don’t know why you should turn against me,’ she said, 
‘Mr. Ashley. I had nothing to do with it. I told him it would 
make me wretched if he punished Anne; but you cannot ask me to 
disapprove of my husband and go against my husband, and he only 
to-day—only to-day , 

Here she was choked by genuine tears. Rose had kept close by 
her mother’s side all the time. She cried occasionally, but she gave 
her attention closely to all that was going on, and the indignation of 
the bystanders at her own preferment puzzled her somewhat narrow 
understanding. Why should not she be as good an heiress as Anne? 
Why should there be such a commotion about her substitution for 
her sister? She could not make out what they meant. ‘I will 
always stand by you, mamma,’ she said, tremulously. ‘Come up- 
stairs. I do not suppose we need stay any longer, Mr. Loseby ? 
There is nothing for us to do.’ 

‘Nothing at all, Miss Rose,’ said the lawyer. The men stood up 
while the ladies went away, Mrs. Mountford leaning on her child’s 
arm. Anne, too, stood aside to let them pass. There was no reason 
perhaps why they should have said anything to her; but she looked at 
them wistfully, and her lip trembled a little. There were two of 
them, but of her only one. One alone to face the world. She cast a 
glance round upon the others who were all of her faction, yet not 
one able to stand by her, to give her any real support. Once more, 
two of them at least felt that there was an appeal in her eyes—not 
to them, nor to anyone—a secret sense of the cruelty of—what ? 
—circumstances, fate, which left her quite alone at such a crisis. 
Then she, too, turned to the lawyer. ‘May I go too?’ she said. 
‘No doubt there will be a great deal for me to learn and to do; but 
I need not begin, need I, to-day ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Anne,’ cried Mr. Loseby, ‘I don’t know that you 
need to accept the trust at all. I said to him I should be disposed 
to throw it into Chancery, and to make your sister a ward of the 
Court. I don’t know that you need to accept it at all—— 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, with a smile. ‘I will accept it. I will do it. 
My father knew very well that I would do it; but I need not begin, 
need I, to-day ?’ 
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Cuaprer XXI. 


WHEN ALL WAS OVER. 


Tue night dropped over Mount very darkly, as dark a November night 
as ever fell, fog and damp heaviness over everything outside, gloom 
and wonder and bewilderment within. Mr. Loseby stayed all night 
and dined with Heathcote, to his great relief. Nobody else came 
downstairs. Mrs. Mountford, though she felt all the natural and 
proper grief for her great loss, was not by any means unable to 
appear, and Rose, who was naturally tired of her week’s seclusion, 
would have been very glad to do so; but her mother was of opinion 
that they ought not to be capable of seeing anyone on the funeral 
day, and their meal was brought up to their rooms as before. They 
played a melancholy little game of bézique together afterwards, 
which was the first symptom of returning life which Mrs. Mountford 
had permitted herself to be able for. Anne had joined them in Mrs. 
Mountford’s sitting-room, and had shared their dinner, which still 
was composed of some of the delicacies from the ball supper. In 
winter everything keeps so long. There had been very little con- 
versation between them there, for they did not know what to say 
to each other. Mrs. Mountford, indeed, made a little set speech, 
which she had conned over with some care and solemnity. ‘ Anne,’ 
she had said, ‘it would not become me to say a word against what 
dear papa has done ; but I wish you to know that I-had no hand in 
it. I did not know what it was till to-day: and, for that matter, I 
don’t know now. I was aware that he was displeased and meant to 
make some change, and I entreated him not to do so. That was all 
I knew——’ 

‘Iam sure you had nothing to do with it,’ Anne said gently; 
‘ papa spoke to me himself. He had a right to do as he pleased. I 
for one will not say a word against it. I crossed him, and it was all 
in his hands. I knew what the penalty was. I am sure it has been 
a grief to you for some time back.’ 

‘Indeed, you only do me justice, Anne,’ cried her stepmother, 
and a kiss was given and received ; but perhaps it was scarcely pos- 
sible that it should be a very warm caress. After they had eaten 
together Anne went back to her room, saying she had letters to 
write, and Rose and her mother played that game at bézique. It 
made the evening pass a little more quickly than if they had been 
seated on either side of the fire reading good books. And when the 
bézique was over Mrs. Mountford went to bed. There are many 
people who find in this a ready way of getting through their super- 
fluous time. Mrs. Mountford did not mind how soon she went to 
bed ; but this is not an amusement which commends itself to youth. 
When her mother was settled for the night, Rose, though she had 
promised to go too, felt a little stirring of her existence within her, 
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roused, perhaps, by the dissipation of the bézique. She allowed that 
she was tired ; but still, after her mother was tucked up for the night, 
she felt too restless to go to bed. Where could she go but to Anne’s 
room, which had been her refuge all her life, in every trouble? Anne 
was still writing letters, or at least one letter, which looked like a 
book, there was so much of it, Rose thought. She came behind her 
sister, and would have looked over her shoulder, but Anne closed her 
writing-book quickly upon the sheet she was writing. ‘ Are you 
tired, dear ?’ she said—just, Rose reflected, like mamma. 

‘Iam tired—of doing nothing, and of being shut up. I hope 
mamma will let us come downstairs to-morrow,’ said Rose. Then she 
stole a caressing arm round her sister’s waist. ‘I wish you would 
tell me, Anne. What is it all about, and what does it mean?’ 

‘It is not so easy to tell. I did not obey papa 

‘ Are you sorry, Anne ?’ 

‘Sorry ? very sorry to have vexed him, dear. If I had known he 
would be with us only such a little time-—but one never knows.’ 

‘I should have thought you would have been too angry to be 
sorry 

‘ Angry—when he is dead ?’ said Anne, with quick rising tears. 
‘Oh, no! if he had been living I might have been angry; but now 
to think he cannot change it, and perhaps would do anything to 
change it——’ 

Rose did not understand this. She said in a little petulant voice, 
‘Is it so dreadfully wrong to give it to me instead of you ?’ 

‘There is no question of you or me,’ said Anne, ‘ but of justice. 
It was my mother’s. You are made rich by what was hers, not his 
or anyone else’s. This is where the wrong lies. But don’t let us 
talk of it. I don’t mean to say a word against it, Rose.’ 

Then Rose roamed about the room, and looked at all the little 
familiar pictures and ornaments she knew. The room was more 
cheerful than her mother’s room, with all its heavy hangings, in 
which she had been living for a week. After a few minutes she 
came back and leaned upon Anne’s shoulder again. 

‘I wish you would tell me what it means. What is In Trust ? 
Have you a great deal to do with me?’ she said. 

Anne’s face lighted up a little. ‘I have everything to do with 
you, she said; ‘I am your guardian, I think. I shall have to 
manage your money and look after all your interests. Though I am 
poor and you are rich, you will not be able to do anything without 
me,’ 


* But that will not last for ever,’ said Rose, with a return of the 
little petulant tone. 


‘No; till you come of age. Didn’t you hear to-day what Mr. 
—— said ? ‘and look, Rosie, though it will break your heart, look 
ere. 
Anne opened her desk and took out from an inner’ drawer the 
sealed packet which Mr. Mountford had himself taken to the ny 
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on the day of his death. The tears rose to her eyes as she took it 
out, and Rose, though curiosity was so strong in her as almost to 
quench emotion, felt something coming in her throat at the first 
sight of her father’s writing, so familiar as it was. ‘For m 
daughter Anne, not to be opened till Rose’s twenty-first birthday.’ 
Rose read it aloud, wondering. She felt something come in her 
throat, but yet she was too curious, too full of the novelty of her 
own position, to be touched as Anne was. ‘ But that may change it 
all over again,’ she said. 

‘It is not likely; he would not have settled things one day and 
unsettled them the next: especially as nothing had happéned in the 
meantime to make him change again.’ 

Rose looked very curiously, anxiously, at the letter. She took 
it in her hand and turned it over and over. ‘It must be about me, 
anyhow, I suppose——’ 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, with a faint smile, ‘or me; perhaps he might 
think, after my work for you was over, that I might want some 
advice.’ 

‘I suppose you will be married long before that ?’ said Rose, still 
poising the letter in her hands. 

‘I don’t know—it is too early to talk of what is going to be 
done. You are tired, Rosie—go to bed.’ 

‘ Why should I be tired more than you? You have been doing a 
great deal, and I have been doing nothing. That is like mamma’s 
way of always supposing one is tired, and wants to go to bed. I hate 
bed. Anne, I suppose you will get married—there can be nothing 
against it, now—only I don’t believe he has any money: and if you 
have no money either : 

‘Don’t let us talk on the subject, dear—it is too early, it hurts 
me—and I want to finish my letter. Sit down by the fire—there is a 
very comfortable chair, and a book—if you don’t want to go to bed.’ 

‘ Are you writing to Mr. Douglas, Anne ?’ 

Anne answered only with a slight nod of her head. She had 
taken her pen into her hand, She could not be harsh to her little 
sister this day above all others, in which her little sister had been 
made the means of doing her so much harm—but it cost her an 
effort to be patient. Rose, for her part, had no science to gain infor- 
mation from the inflections of a voice. ‘ Why wasn’t he here to-day ?’ 
was the next thing she said. 

‘ Rosie, dear, do you know I have a great deal todo? Don’t ask 
me so many questions,’ Anne said, piteously. But Rose was more 
occupied by her own thoughts than by anything her sister said. 

‘He ought to have been at the funeral,’ she said, with that calm 
which was always so astonishing to her sister. ‘I thought when you 
went to the grave you must have known you were to meet him there. 
Mamma thought so, too.’ 

These words sank like stones into Anne’s heart, but there was a 
kind of painful smile on her face. ‘You thought I was thinking of 
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meeting anyone there? Oh, Rose, did you think me so cold- 
hearted? I was thinking only of him who was to be laid there.’ 

‘I don’t mean that you are cold-hearted. Of course we were all 
wretched enough. Mamma said it would have been too much either 
for her or me; but you were always the strongest, and then, of course, 
we expected Mr. Douglas would be there.’ 

‘You do not know him, cried Anne, with a little vehemence ; 
‘you do not know the delicacy, the feeling he has. How was he to 
come intruding himself, the moment that my father was gone— 
thrusting himself even into his presence, after being forbidden. A 
man of no feeling might have done it, but he . Rosie, please go 
away. I cannot talk to you any more.’ 

‘Oh, was that how it was?’ Rose was silenced for the moment. 
She went away to the seat by the fire which her sister had pointed 
out to her. Anne had not noticed that she had still the letter in her 
hands. And then she was quiet for some time, while her sister resumed 
her writing. Cosmo’s conduct soon went out of Rose’s head, while 
she occupied herself with the other more important matter which 
concerned herself. What might be in this letter of papa’s ? Probably 
some new change, some new will, something quite different. ‘If 
I am not to be the heiress after all, only have the name of it 
for three years, what will be the use?’ Rose said to herself. She was 
very sensible in her limited way. ‘I would rather not have any 
deception or have the name of it, if it is going to be taken away 
from me just when I should want to have it.’ She looked at the 
seals of the packet with longing eyes. If they would only melt—if 
they would but break of themselves. ‘I wonder why we shouldn’t 
read it now?’ she said. ‘ It is not as if we were other people, as if we 
were strangers—we are his own daughters, his two only children—he 
could not have meant to hide anything from us. If you will open 
and read it, and tell me what it is, we need not tell anyone—we 
need not even tell mamma.’ 

‘What are you talking of, Rose?’ 

‘I am talking of papa’s letter, of course. Why should you keep 
it, not knowing what harm it may be going to do Anne! you 
hurt me—you hurt me!’ Rose cried. 

Anne sprang to her feet with the natural impetuosity which she 
~ so hard to keep under, and seized the letter out of her sister’s 

ands. 

‘You must never speak nor think of anything of the kind,’ she 
cried ; ‘ my father’s last wish, his last charge to us , 

‘I am sure,’ said Rose, beginning to cry, ‘you need not speak—it 
is you that refused to do what he told you, not I? This is quite 
innocent ; what could it matter? It can’t vex him now, whatever we 
do, for he will never know. I would not have disobeyed him when 
he was living—that is, not in anything serious, not for the world—but 
now, what can it matter, when he will never, never know ?’ 

The utter scepticism and cynicism of the little childish creature, 
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crying by the fire, did not strike Anne. It was only a naughtiness, a 
foolishness upon the child’s part, nothing more, She restored the 
packet to the private drawer and locked it with energy, closing down 
and locking the desk, too. It was herself she blamed for having 
shown the packet, not Rose, who knew no better. But now it was 
clear that she must do, what indeed she generally had to do, when 
Rose claimed her attention—give up her own occupation, and devote 
herself to her sister. She came and sat down by her, leaving the 
letter in which her heart was. And Rose, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, tormented her with questions. When at last she con- 
sented to retire to her room, Anne could do nothing but sit by the 
fire, making a vain attempt to stifle the more serious questions, 
which were arising, whether she would or no, in her own heart. 
‘ Rose= prose,’ she had tried to say to herself, as so often before ; but 
her lips quivered, so that a smile was impossible. She sat there for a 
long time after, trying to recover herself. She had arrived at a crisis 
of which she felt the pain without understanding the gravity of it. 
And indeed the sudden chaos of confusion and wonder into which she 
had wandered, she could not tell how, had no doubt so deadened 
the blow of the strange will to her, as to give her a heroism which 
was half stupidity, as so many heroisms are. She, too, had expected, 
like all the world, that Cosmo would have come to her at once—if not 
to Mount, yet to the Rectory, where his friends would have received 
him. She had taken it for granted—though she had not said a word 
on the subject to anyone, nor even to herself, feeling that to see him 
and feel him near her would be all the greater consolation if she had 
never said she looked for it, even in her own heart. She had not 
given his name to Charley Ashley as one of those to be informed by 
telegraph, nor had she mentioned his name at all, though she seemed 
to herself to read it in a continual question in the Curate’s eyes. A 
chill had stolen over her when she heard nothing of him all the first 
long day. She had not permitted herself to ask or to think, but she 
had started at every opening door, and listened to every step out- 
side, and even, with a pang which she would not acknowledge had 
looked out through a crevice of the closed shutters, with an ache of 
wondering anguish in her heart, to see the Curate coming up the 
avenue alone on the second morning. But when Cosmo’s letter came 
to her, by the ordinary return of post, Anne tried to say to herself 
that of course he was right and she wrong—-nay more than that— 
that she had known exactly all through which was the more delicate 
and noble way, and that it was this. How could he come to Mount, 
he who had been turned away from it (though this was not quite 
true), who had been the cause of her disinheritance? How could he 
present himself the moment the father, who had objected to him so 
strenuously, was dead? Cosmo laid the whole case before her with 
what seemed the noblest frankness, in that letter, ‘I am in your 
hands,’ he said. ‘The faintest expression of a wish from you will 
change everything. Say to me, “Come,”—and I will come, how 
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gladly I need not say—but without that word, how can I intrude 
into the midst of a grief which, believe me, my dearest, I shall share, 
for it will be yours, but which by all the rest of the world will seem 
nothing but a deliverance and relief to me.’ Anne, who had not 
allowed herself to say a word, even to her own soul, of the sickening 
of disappointment and wonder in her, who had stood bravely dumb 
and refused to be conscious that she had expected him, felt her heart 
leap up with a visionary triumph of approval, when this letter came. 
Oh, how completely and nobly right he was! How superior in his 
instinctive sense of what it was most delicately honourable and fit to 
do, in such an emergency, to any other, or to herself even, who ought 
to have known better. 

She wrote instantly to say, ‘You are right, dear Cosmo. You are 
more than right; how could anyone be so blind as not to see that 
this is what you ought to, what you must have done, and that 
nothing else was possible?’ And since then she had said these 
words over to herself again and again—and had gone about all her 
occupations more proudly, more erect and self-sustaining, because of 
this evident impossibility that he should have been there to sustain 
her, which the heavier people about, without his fine perceptions 
and understanding, did not seem to see. As a matter of fact, she 
said to herself, she wanted no help. She was not delicate or very 
young, like Rose, but a full-grown woman, able for anything, worthy 
of the confidence that had been placed in her. Nevertheless, there 
had been a moment, when Heathcote had put out his arm to 
support her at the side of the grave, when the sense of Cosmo’s 
absence had been almost more than she could bear, and his excuse 
had not seemed so sufficient as before. She had rejected the prof- 
fered support. She had walked firmly away, proving to all beholders 
that she was able to do all that she had to do, and to bear all that 
she had to bear; but nevertheless the pang and chill of this moment 
had shaken Anne’s moral being. She had read in Heathcote’s eyes 
some reflection of the indignant question, “ Where is that fellow ?” 
She had discerned it in Charley Ashley’s every look and gesture—and 
there had been a dull anticipation and echo of their sentiments in her 
heart. She had, as it were, struck against it, and her strength and 
her nerves were shaken by the encounter. The after thrill of this, 
still going through and through her, had made her almost indifferent to 
the shock given by the reading of the will. She had not cared the 
least about that. She had been dulled to it, and was past feeling it 
—though it was not in the least what she had expected, and had so 
much novelty and individuality of vengeance in it as to have given a 
special blow had she been able to receive it. Even now when her in- 
telligence had fully taken it in, her heart was still untouched by it— 
Un chiodo caccia un altro. But she had slowly got the better of the 
former shock. She had re-read Cosmo’s letters, of which she received 
one every day, and had again come to see that his conduct was 
actuated by the very noblest motives. Then had come Rose’s visit 
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and all those questionings, and once more Anne had felt as if she had 
run against someone in the dark, and had been shaken by the shock. 
She sat trying to recover herself, trembling and incapable for a long 
time, before she could go and finish her letter. And yet there was 
much in that letter that she was anxious Cosmo should know. 

While all this was going on upstairs, the two gentlemen were 
sitting over their dinner, with still a little excitement, a little gloom 
hovering over them, but on the whole comfortable, returning to their 
usual ways of thinking and usual calm of mind. Even to those most 
intimately concerned, death is one of the things to which the human 
mind most easily accustoms itself. Mr. Loseby was more new than 
Heathcote was to the aspect of the house, from which for the time 
all its usual inhabitants and appearances had gone. He said ‘ Poor 
Mountford,’ two or three times in the course of dinner, and stopped 
to give an account of the claret on which the late master of the house 
had much prided himself. ‘ And very good it is,’ Mr. Loseby said. 
“TI suppose, unless the widow reserves it for her own use—and I don’t 
believe she knows it from Gladstone claret at 12s. a dozen—there 
will be a sale.’ This intruded a subject which was even more in- 
teresting than the will and all that must flow from it. ‘ What do you 
intend to do ?’ 

Now Heathcote Mountford was not very happy, any more than 
the other members of the household. He had gone through a dis- 
appointment too. Heathcote had but one person in the world who 
had been of any importance in his past life, and that was his young 
brother Edward, now at Sandhurst. It had been settled that Edward 
and a number of his comrades should come to Mount for the dance, 
but when Heathcote had signified his wish, after all this was over, that 
Edward should come for the funeral, the young man had refused. 
‘Why should I? You will all be as dull as ditch-water ; and I never 
knew our kinsman as you call him. You are dismal by nature, 
Heathcote, old boy, the young man had said, ‘ but not I—why should 
I come to be another mute? Can’t you find enough without me?’ 
Edward, who was very easily moved when his own concerns were in 
question, was as obstinate as the rest of the Mountfords as to affairs 
which did not concern himself. He paid no attention to his brother's 
plea for a little personal consolation. And Heathcote, who re- 
garded the young fellow as a father regards his spoiled child, was 
disappointed. To be sure, he represented to himself, Edward too had 
been disappointed ; he had lost his ball which was a thing of im- 
portance to him, and the settlement of his affairs, for which he 
had been looking with such confidence, was now indefinitely post- 
poned. Edward had not been an easy boy to manage; he had 
not been a very good boy. He had been delicate and wayward and 
spoiled—spoiled as much by the elder brother, who was thoroughly 
aware how wrong it was, as by the mother who had been foolish 
about Edward, and had died when he was still so young that spoiling 
did not matter much. Heathcote had carried the process on; he had 
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vowed to himself that, so far as was possible, the delicate boy should 
not miss his mother’s tenderness ; and he had kept his word, and 
ruined the boy. Edward had got everything he wanted from his 
brother, so long as he wanted only innocent things ; and afterward he 
had got for himself, and insisted on getting, things that were not so 
innocent ; and the result was that, though still only twenty, he was 
deeply in debt. It was for this that Heathcote had made up his mind to 
sacrifice the succession to Mount. Sacrifice—it was not a sacrifice ; he 
cared nothing for Mount, and Edward cared less than nothing. Even 
afterwards, when he had begun to look upon Mount with other eyes, 
he had persevered in his intention to sacrifice it; but now all that had 
come toan end. Whether he would or not, Heathcote Mountford had 
become the possessor of Mount, and Edward’s debts were very far 
from being paid. In these circumstances Heathcote felt it specially 
hard upon him that his brother did not come to him, to be with him 
during this crisis. It was natural; he did not blame Edward ; and 
yet he felt it almost as a woman might have felt it. This threw 
a gloom over him almost more than the legitimate gloom, which, to 
be sure, Heathcote by this time had recovered from. It was not in 
nature that he could have felt it very deeply after the first shock. 
His own vexations poured back upon his mind, when Mr. Loseby 
said, ‘ What do you intend to do?’ 

‘You will say what have I to do with that?’ the old lawyer said. 
‘And yet, if you will think, I have to do with it more or less. We have 
to get the family out on our side. It’s early days—but if you should 
wish an early settlement ——’ 

‘I don’t mind if it is never settled,’ said Heathcote ; ‘ what should 
I do with this great place? It would take all my income to keep it 
up. If they like to stay, they are very welcome. I care nothing 
about it. Poor St. John had a handsome income from other sources. 
He was able to keep it up.’ 

‘Good lord, Mr. Heathcote,’ said the lawyer, ‘why didn’t you 
come a year ago? A young man should not neglect his relations; it 
always turns out badly. If you had come here a year ago, in the 
natural course of events, I could have laid a thousand pounds upon 
it that you and Anne would have taken a fancy to each other. You 
seem to me exactly cut out for each other—the same ways, a little 
resemblance even in looks——’ 

‘ You pay me too great a compliment,’ said Heathcote, with an un- 
easy laugh, colouring in spite of himself; ‘and you must let me say 
that my cousin’s name is sacred, and that, old friend as you are, you 
ought not to discuss her so.’ 

‘T—oughtn’t to talk of Anne? Why, she has sat upon my knee,’ 
said Mr. Loseby. ‘Ah! why didn’t you come a year ago? I don’t 
say now that if it was to your mind to make yourself comfortable 
as poor Mountford did, in the same way, there’s still the occasion 
handy. No, I can’t say that,’ said the old lawyer, ‘I am too sick of 
the whole concern. Anne treated like that, and Rose, little Rose, 
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that bit of a girl! However,’ he said, recovering himself, ‘ I ought 
to remember that after all you can’t take the same interest in them 
as I do, and that we were talking of your own concerns.’ 

‘I take a great interest in my cousins,’ said Heathcote gravely. 
‘Do you know I believe poor St. John meant to buy my interest, to 
accept my proposal, and leave Mount to his eldest daughter.’ 

*No; you don’t think so? Well, that might have been a way 
out of it—that might have been a way out of it—now that you 
recall it to me the same thought struck myself; at least I thought 
he would take advantage of that to make a new settlement, after 
he had taken his fling and relieved his mind with this one. Ah, 
poor man, he never calculated on the uncertainty of life—he never 
thought of that rabbit-hole. God help us, what a thing life is! at 
the mercy of any rolling stone, and any falling branch, of a poor little 
rabbit’s burrowing, or even a glass of water. And what a thing is 
man! as Hamlet says; it’s enough to make anyone moralise: but 
we never take a bit of warning by it—never a bit. And so you really 
think he meant to take Mount off your hands and settle it on Anne? 
I don’t think he had gone so far as that—but I'll tell you what we'll 
do, we'll tell her so, and that will make her happy. She’s not like 
other people, she is all wrong here,’ said Mr. Loseby, laughing, with 
the tears in his eyes, and tapping his forehead. ‘She has a bee in 
her bonnet, as the Scotch say. She is a fool, that is what Anne is— 
she will be as pleased as if he had left her a kingdom. The worst 
thing of it all to that girl is, that her father has made himself look 
like a tyrant and a knave—which he wasn’t, you know—he wasn’t, 
poor Mountford! though he has done his hest to make himself appear 
so. Once give her something to build up his character again upon, 
some ground, it doesn’t matter how fanciful it is, and she’ll be happy. 
She won’t mind her own loss, bless you,’ said the old lawyer, half cry- 
ing, ‘she is such a fool!’ 

‘Mr. Loseby,’ said Heathcote with an emotion which surprised 
him, ‘I think you are giving my cousin Anne the most beautiful 
character that ever was.’ 

‘Sir, cried Mr. Loseby, not ashamed to dry his eyes, ‘ whoever 
said anything different? Did you ever hear anything different? 
As long as I have known the world I have never known but one Anne 
Mountford. Oh Mr. Heathcote, Mr. Heathcote,’ he added, his voice 
turning into tremulous laughter, ‘ what a thousand pities that you 
did not make your appearance a year before !’ 

Heathcote got up from his chair with a start, and walked about 
the room in a nervous impatience, for which he could give no reason 
to himself. Was it that he, too, wished he had come to Mount a 
year sooner? He left the old man to finish his wine, and roamed 
about, now pausing a moment with his back to the fire, now extend- 
ing his walk into the dark corners. He had lit his cigarette, which 
furnished him with an excuse—but he was not thinking of his cigarette. 
What he was thinking was—What the devil did that fellow mean by 
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staying away now? Why didn’t he come and stand by her like a man ? 
What sort of a pitiful cur was he that he didn’t come, now he was free 
to do it, and stand by her like a man? He disposed of Charley 
Ashley’s mild plea with still greater impatience. Perhaps she had 
forbidden himto come. ‘ Would I have been kept away by any for- 
bidding ?’ Heathcote said to himself without knowing it. Then he 
came back from the corners in which such suggestions lay, feeling 
uneasy, feeling wroth and uncomfortable, and took his stand again 
before the fire. ‘Perhaps you will give me a little advice about 
the money I wanted,’ he said to Mr. Loseby. This was safer on the 
whole than suffering himself to stray into foolish fancies as to what 
he would have done, or would not have done, supposing an impossible 
case—supposing he had made his appearance a year sooner ; before 
there was any complication of any unsatisfactory ‘fellow’ with the 
image of his cousin Anne. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Max Mij_uer’s Pamosorpny or Myruowoey. 


N the study of Mythology one fact, at least, is universally accepted. 
As soon as a people reaches that stage of civilisation in which 
science begins, men ask themselves the meaning of their own mytho- 
logy. Itisa puzzle to them. They cannot account for the strange 
and revolting legends of their own gods and heroes. The obvious 
inference is that mythologies, or rather that the crude and offensive 
parts of mythology, were developed at a time when people were in a 
different mental condition from that in which they find themselves 
when they begin to be perplexed by the extravagance of their own 
sacred legends. For modern inquirers, who are interested in myth- 
ology as part of the mental history of man, the question is—In 
what intellectual condition was our race when the stranger parts 
of mythology originated? There are many portions of mythology 
which seem intelligible. Thus when we read in the Odyssey about 
Artemis ‘taking her pastime in the chase of boars and swift deer, 
and with her the wild wood-nymphs disport them, while high over 
all she rears her brows, and is easily to be known where all are fair :’ 
we recognise in this picture the perfect plastic genius of Greece. 
Again, when we read in ‘ Nidanakatha’ that the uncomfortable fix of 
a virtuous Brahmin ‘causes the marble throne of the archangel 
Indra, 336,000 leagues away, to become warm,’ or when we hear of 
100,000 miracle-working angels, and of Bodisats eighty cubits high, 
whose effulgence shines out for 100,000 leagues, we recognise the 
puerile maunderings of India. But there is a strange element, 
namely, the presence of such lewd stories as the mutilation of Uranus 
by Cronus, and the swallowing of his children by the same god, which 
is common to all mythologies. The real difficulty of the mytho- 
logist is to explain this element, the ‘ silly, savage, and senseless’ 
element, as Professor Max Miiller calls it (* Selected Essays,’ i. 578). 
Probably none but professed mythologists know what an abundance 
of silly, senseless, savage, and obscene tradition exists even in the 
legends of Greece. To explain it away, the earliest philosophers of 
Greece, Xenophanes, Theagenes, and the rest, constructed various 
theories, now simply accusing Homer of inventing lewd tales, now 
imagining that these tales contained moral or philosophical allegories. 
The effort to explain this side of mythology still occupies students. 
By far the most popular and generally accepted theory is that of the 
philological school, of whom, in England, Mr. Max Miiller is the 
recognised head. Mr. Miiller’s ideas are not only set forth in his own 
works, but they are repeated and amplified by Sir G. W. Cox; they 
are expanded in the works of Professor Gubernatis; they are applied 
by Goldziher and others to Semitic, and by Brinton to North 
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American mythology; while in a hundred manuals, catechisms, col- 
lections of fairy tales, and Christmas books, they are offered to the 
general reader, or even employed in the education of children. It 
is therefore necessary for any writer who designs to bring forward 
a different theory of mythology to subject the system of Mr. Max 
Miiller to a rigid criticism, and to justify his own inclination not to 
rest in Mr. Miiller’s theory, but to seek elsewhere for an answer to 
the ancient puzzle.! 

Mr. Miller has recently published two volumes of ‘ Selected Essays,’ 
in which he has once more carefully sifted his opinions, and has 
replied to certain criticisms. These essays may therefore be regarded 
as the mature expression of his ideas. In them we propose to study 
his philosophy of mythology. The subject requires close attention, 
and can rarely be made diverting ; but a criticism of this kind is an 
absolutely necessary preliminary to the attempt to establish another 
doctrine. Mr. Miller starts from the observation that most of the 
ancient myths are ‘absurd and irrational,’ ‘savage and senseless.’ 
‘ Among the lowest tribes of Africa and America,’ he says, in speak- 
ing of the myths of Cronus,.‘ we hardly find anything more hideous 
and revolting. ? How then were these legends invented by the an- 
cestors of a people like the Greeks, and by the ancestors of Indians, 
Persians, Italians, Slavs, and Germans? ‘ Was there a period of 
temporary insanity, through which the human mind had to pass, and 
was it a madness identically the same in the south of India and in 
the north of Iceland?’ Now, here we must desert Mr. Miiller for a 
moment to point out (what will elsewhere be proved by abundant 
evidence) that the ‘ madness’ is ‘identically the same,’ not only 
from the south of India to the north of Iceland, but among Bush- 
men at the Cape, and Murri in Victoria or Queensland; among 
Eskimo and Kanekas—in fact, wherever human minds have produced 
a mythology. Indeed, as Mr. Miiller elsewhere says, ‘ wherever we 
look, in every part of the world, we find the same kind of stories, the 
same traditions, the same myths.’ But though Mr. Miiller acknow- 
ledges this truth, he does not appear to have faced it in the construc- 
tion of his philosophy of mythology. That philosophy was apparently 
made to meet the case of the Aryan peoples, and the system thus 
devised is afterwards applied without due modification to the myths 
of races whose intellectual history is utterly unlike that ascribed to the 
Aryans. This will at once become evident. Mr. Miiller’s object in 
his Essay on Comparative Mythology is to account for the intellectual 
condition in which the ancestors of Indo-European peoples became 
capable of inventing their prodigious and disgusting myths. He 
shows no particular amazement at finding ‘ hideous and revolting’ 
myths among the lowest tribes of Africa and America. We cannot 








* This criticism is part of a work on Mythology with which the writer is 
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look for much refinement among Thlinkeets and Namas, among people 
who dress in dirt and live on lice. But we expect better things 
from the ancestors of the Greeks. Now, as Mr. Miiller well observes, 
the difficulty is, not to account for the preservation, but for the 
origin of loathsome and puerile legends. ‘ Even though the tradi- 
tions of past ages may appear strange, wild, and sometimes immoral 
or impossible, each generation accepts them, and fashions them so 
that they can be borne with again, and even made to disclose a true 
and deeper meaning.’* But the Greeks had traditions which Plato 
and Pindar thought could not be borne with. How did these tradi- 
tions, which would sicken a Hottentot if he were not already accus- 
tomed to similar tales at home, arise? That is Mr. Miiller’s problem. 
Here let us interpolate one remark. If we find a savage trait in the 
manners of a civilised people—if we find them using metal knives 
on ordinary, but sharp flints on religious occasions, or boiling their 
kettles on the fire when hot water is wanted for toddy, but dropping 
heated stones into the water when it is needed for a ritual purpose, 
or using patent safety matches to light a pipe, but rubbing fire-sticks 
together to light a sacrificial fire, how do we account for these incon- 
sistencies? Simply by the hypothesis that the now civilised people 
was once savage, and that it retains its savage practices when these 
happen to be connected with a thing so tenacious of tradition as 
religion. Well, if we find that a people civilised in other matters 
retains ‘ savage and senseless’ legends of its gods, why should we not 
suppose that these legends originated in an age of savagery, and were 
preserved by man’s ‘inborn reverence for the past’? But Mr. Max 
Miiller does not even suggest such an hypothesis. His theory is that 
the senseless myths of the Greeks originated in an age of what may 
be called civilisation. 

We must now state, as fairly as we can, Mr. Miiller’s philosophy 
of the origin of mythology. It is a philosophy based on philological 
researches—perhaps we should say on philological conjectures. 

The ‘ keenest eye of the antiquarian and the philosopher’ cannot 
reach further back, he says, than the period when expressions were 
coined for the most necessary ideas, and when a grammar began 
which was destitute of national peculiarities, but contained the germs 
of all the Turanian as well as the Aryan and Semitic forms of speech. 
This age Mr. Miiller calls the Rhematic period.‘ And as yet there 
were no myths, or none alluded to by Mr. Miiller. This was followed 
by an age in which at least two families of language, the Aryan and 
Semitic, left the ‘ nomadic stage of grammar,’ and received, once for 
all, the peculiar impress of their formative system. This was the 
Dialectic period. There was as yet no such tongue as Greek, Latin, 
or Sanscrit, only the Aryan speech, from which these languages 
descend. So far, we understand Mr. Miiller to say, man had de- 
veloped no myths at all. This, if true, is a very singular fact in 
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human history. The lowest savages we know, with languages in all 
sorts of ‘ nomadic’ stages, have myths: are we to understand that 
man on his way to being Aryan as yet had none? No point can be 
more important. For if man had myths before he spoke Aryan or 
Semitic, these myths would have had as good a chance of being pre- 
served by his ‘inborn reverence for the past’ as any other myths. 
Again, it is likely that these legends would have been anything but 
refined. Here, perhaps, we might have found the key to the whole 
problem. Greek myths might have been retained by tradition, but 
might have originated when humanity was still in the Rhematic 
period, and grammar was still nomadic. In that case the savage 
and senseless myths might have been explained as rude relics of an 
age when language was Rhematic and man was savage and not very 
sensible. But Mr. Miiller will not rest here. He either believes that 
man of the Rhematic and Dialectic period had no myths at all, or 
that tradition failed to preserve them even in a somewhat altered 
shape. Yet we do find myths, and myths like those of Greece, in all 
languages, even in the ‘ nomadic languages scattered from China to 
the Pyrenees, from Cape Comorin across the Caucasus to Lapland.’ 
If there were no other fault to note in Mr. Miller’s system, this one 
ought surely to make us pause before we accept his conclusions. For 
it is obvious that if man in the Rhematic and Dialectic stages of lan- 
guage had myths, these may even now, in a modified form, be exist- 
ing as the very senseless legends which are our perplexity. In that 
case a theory which explains the general run of myths on the hypo- 
thesis that they are post-Rhematic, starts from an error, and must 
inevitably become involved in confusion. Nay, if we once admit 
that myths could have originated in the Rhematic stage of language, 
Mr. Miiller’s whole system is rather shaken. His system depends on 
the philological analysis of the meanings of the proper names in the 
legends. Now, if myths existed in the Rhematic stage, and if they 
afterwards crystallised, as myths do, round a later god or hero of 
Greek or of Sanscrit speaking people, the name of that god or hero, 
however correctly analysed, will be incapable of throwing light on the 
story. Mr. Miiller will reply that, in such a case, there will be no 
harmony between the name and the story. But the ingenuity of his 
followers has rarely been at a loss for harmonies between stories and 
names. 

We all know how, in modern life, a story is told of General Jack- 
son, which Rabelais ascribes to Villon, and which appears long before 
in a manuscript of the age of our King John. Suppose the story to 
be a myth of the Rhematic period, and the person in whose legend 
it now appears to be Zeus. The name of Zeus, though correctly 
explained to mean the sky, will not explain the earlier Rhematic 
myth which has been attracted into his legend.’ Such are the diffi- 







5 Examples of such myths are the amours of Zeus in the shape of an ant, a 
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culties of Mr. Miiller’s theory that myths originated after the Dialec- 
tic period, after Aryan and Semitic had broken away from an earlier 
structure of language, after men were, in essential matters, civilised. 
But it will be best to give, by way of illustration, an actual myth. The 
story of the adventures of Uranus and Cronus, the heads of the two 
elder dynasties of Grecian gods, was the great scandal of pious Greeks. 
Plato is particularly indignant that poets, like Hesiod, should have 
told such myths. Mr. Miller again and again draws attention to the 
senseless horror of the legend. As told by Hesiod, the story is that 
Uranus and Gaea—Heaven and Earth—had certain children, among 
whom the youngest, Cronus, was the most savage and most detested 
his sire. These children, as soon as they were born, Uranus used to 
hide away ina portion of Gaea, much to the discomfort of mother and 
offspring. Gaea, therefore, produced iron, and bade her children avenge 
her. The rest feared the enterprise, but Cronus, seizing the jagged 
sickle of iron, inflicted shameful mutilation on Uranus, his father. In 
after days Cronus himself devoured his own children as fast as they 
were born. His wife, Rhea, when she bore Zeus, therefore presented 
Cronus with a big stone swathed in swaddling clothes, which the 
father unwittingly devoured. Zeus grew up, and (by the suggestion 
of a nymph, according to Apollodorus ; by the aid of Gaea, according 
to Hesiod) made Cronus disgorge his offspring. Out they all came, 
alive and well, and first appeared the large stone which Cronus had 
swallowed under the delusion that it was Zeus. This stone, says 
Hesiod, ‘ Zeus fixed on the wide-wayed Earth, in divine Pytho, to be 
a monument thereafter, a marvel to mortal men.’ Almost every 
Greek temple had its rude fetish-stone, with its legend, and Pausanias, 
in the third century after Christ, saw at Delphi the stone which 
Cronus had swallowed. Probably the stone is resting now beneath 
the village gardens of the modern Delphians. 

Here, then, is a truculent myth, much of which at present exists 
among the Maories of New Zealand and the African Bushmen. But 
what is Mr. Miiller’s theory of the origin of the legend? ‘As we 
understand him, it must have been invented long after Greek was a 
completely developed language, that is, by his own showing, when 
Greeks were essentially civilised. This is his own hypothesis:® we 
read in Homer of Zeds Kpoviwv (Zeus Cronion), which is commonly 
rendered ‘ Zeus, son of Cronus,’ the -/wv being accepted as the sign of 
the patronymic. But Kpovéwy (Cronion) originally had no meaning 
connected with kinship or descent, but merely meant ‘ Zeus of Chro- 
nos,’ ‘ Zeus of Time,’ or ‘ Zeus the eternal,’ ‘ Zeus the ancient of days.’ 
‘ When -‘wv became usual as a patronymic suffix, Zeus was supposed 
to mean the son of Kronos. Kronos, the father, was invented in 


Zeus in these animal forms, and as Australians, Africans, and Americans claim similar 

origins, the Greeks, in our view, have merely explained their old myths, by asserting 

that the ant, swan, or eagle, was Zeus. Thus, according to Mr. A. C, Lyal, contemporary 

tribes in India are told that the animal they worship was an incarnation of Brahma. 
® Selected Essays, vol. i. pp. 460, 461. 
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order to account for the existence of the name Kronion.’ Very well, 
in this case Mr. Miller must apparently suppose that the myths of 
Cronus’s mutilation of his sire, and of his swallowing his children and 
the stone, were invented, not only after Greek was a developed lan- 
guage, but after one of its suffixes had absolutely lost its original 
meaning. In that case, is it not curious that men essentially civilised 
should have invented two stories so essentially savage? And that 
the stories are savage may be seen by this proof: the myth of a 
violent and eternal separation of Gaea and Uranus (angi and Papa), 
inflicted by their children, is orthodox among the Maories. Again, 
the myth of powerful primitive beings (gods, of course, is hardly the 
word) who swallowed their daughters or other creatures, is common 
among Bushmen, Zulus, and Australian black fellows. We will not 
lay stress on the African myth, that a star (our Jupiter) swallows his 
daughter. But the monster Kwai-Hemm, in Bushman mythology, 
swallows the Mantis, the chief god, and many other creatures. He is 
made to disgorge them all, and they all reappear alive. In Australian 
mythology the Eagle is one of the two original creative powers. 
He has been out hunting, when the Moon camps near his abode and 
swallows him. The Eagle’s wives catch the Moon, cut him up with 
stone tomahawks, and release the divine Eagle, who returns to life. 
These are samples of the swallowing myths of the lowest savages. 

Now we come to the question, Is it more probable that the 
civilised Greeks invented the story of Cronus, or that, when they had 
attained to the conception of Cronus (whether by the path indicated 
by Mr. Miiller or otherwise), they allowed an older tradition derived 
from days when they were as savage as Bushmen or Australians, to 
twine itself round the figure of the god? The former hypothesis 
seems hardly credible. The latter is consistent both with the ad- 
mitted tenacity of tradition and with the admitted tendency of old 
myths to gather about new centres. But, if we accept the latter 
hypothesis, it is plain that the philological analysis of the name of 
Cronus will only mislead us when we attempt to explain his legend. 
This is the eternal difficulty of the philological method. How are 
you to suppose that forgetfulness of the meaning of words so fre- 
quently led civilised men to ideas essentially savage? How are you 
to be certain that the story was originally told of the god or hero 
whose name you analyse by the aid of philology ? 

Mr. Miiller, we have seen, leaves scant room for the theory that 
some myths were preserved by tradition from an age of low savagery, 
when men’s fancies were almost incredibly puerile and hideous. 
‘These myths,’ he says, ‘have been made by man at a certain period 
of history.’ For that period he finds what he calls ‘ documentary ’ 
evidence in the discoveries of philology. This period is after the 
Dialectic and Rhematic stages of language, and it is ‘represented 
everywhere by the same characteristic features.’ This period is ‘the 
Mythopeic age.’ The age was ‘half way between the Dialectical 
period, presenting the human race gradually diverging into different 
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families and languages, and the National period, exhibiting to us the 
earliest traces of nationalised language and a nationalised literature 
in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany.’ ’ 

Here there are two things to be carefully noted: (1) Mr. Miiller 
has admitted * the existence of myths, like those of the Aryan race, 
among peoples everywhere, who never are shown to have passed 
through this post-Dialectic but not yet National period. (2) Though 
Mr, Miiller so explicitly declares that ‘ these myths’ (namely, stories 
like that of Cronus) were made at this certain period of history, yet, 
when he comes to enter on detail, he chiefly explains myths which 
seem not to have been invented at this stage, but to have arisen 
in the National period, when Greek was already Greek, Sanscrit 
already Sanscrit. Can anything be less satisfactory than this apparent 
admission that myths exist among races who had not Mr. Miiller’s 
Mythopeic age, and this failure (as we think it) to trace to the 
Mythopeic age the majority, at least, of the myths? To us all ages 
seem more or less mythopeic, but the wildest and most repulsive 
myths we ascribe to what is demonstrably the wildest and most 
repulsive state of fancy, that in which we find contemporary or 
ancient savages. 

Mr. Miiller’s next process, a deeply interesting one, is to explain 
the intellectual and social condition of Aryan man before his division 
into nations, that is, during the Mythopeic age. Mr. Miiller here 
falls into a somewhat curious inconsistency. ‘ We can form a toler- 
ably clear idea of the origin of language, of the gradual formation of 
grammar, and the unavoidable divergence of dialects and languages. 
We can understand, again, the earliest concentrations of political 
societies, the establishment of laws, and customs, and the first begin- 
nings of religion and poetry. But between the two there is a gulf 
which it seems impossible for any philosophy to bridge over. We 
call it the Mythic period.’® So the Mythic period is earlier than 
politics, law, and religion. In spite of this, from the evidence of 
words common in the same sense to almost all the Aryan languages, 
and which must therefore have existed in some shape in the undivided 
Aryan speech, he concludes that man in the Mythopeic age must 
have been, if not civilised, at least in the highest state of barbarism, 
and very far removed from the condition of races like the Bushmen, 
Eskimo, Fijians, and Australians. Man in Mr. Miiller’s Mythopwic 
age already possessed the modern form of the Family, with acknow- 
ledged paternity, and names for father-in-law, mother-in-law, son, 
daughter, and the rest. His life was poetical and pastoral, ‘half 
nomadic, half pastoral.’ He had abundance of domesticated animals, 
he practised agriculture, not in the rude shape of digging with pointed 
sticks, for he was already acquainted with the plough. His political 
institutions (though Mr. Miiller places the Mythic period before 
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political institutions) included kingship, an enormous advance on 
the chiefless state of some savages, and the casual fluctuating 
tenure of power among others more polite. Mythopcic man was 
a builder of houses, and a dweller in cities, and a constructor of roads. 
He had passed far beyond the arts of beating cloth, like the Man- 
gaians, or of plaiting fibres ; he could weave, he ground corn, he not 
only was a worker in the easier metals, but he was well acquainted 
with iron. He possessed a system of decimal arithmetic, which could 
only have been secured, says Mr. Miiller, by ‘the wear and tear of 
language in literary and practical usage.’'° Though still ignorant of 
the modern use of steam, the telephone, and the printing press, man, 
in the Mythopeic age, was, practically speaking, civilised. It is the 
more remarkable that he devoted his energy to constructing such 
very odious and dirty stories. But Mr. Miller is explicit on the 
subject : ‘ This earliest period, then, previous to any national separa- 
tion, is what I call the Mythopeic period, for everyone of these 
common Aryan words is, in a certain sense, a myth.’ '' Here we leave, 
for a time, the Mythopoeic period, but the reader must distinctly 
remember how it has been defined, and to what historical period and 
stage of culture myth-making has been referred. 

Mr. Max Miiller’s next step, in the process of explaining the 
origin of mythology, is to examine the nature of early language. He 
shows that a number of Aryan words all ‘express something substan- 
tial, something open to sensuous perceptions.’ And now we arrive at 
avery important point. If Mr. Miller convinces us here, we may 
perhaps as well accept his general theory ; if he fails to convince us, we 
reach the moment when a different doctrine of the philosophy of 
mythology will begin to approve itself to us. Mr. Miiller’s general 
theory is that ‘mythology is the dark shadow cast by language on 
thought.’ Our general theory, on the other hand, is that the wilder 
parts of mythology are the strange legacy left by a condition of 
thought which has become unintelligible to civilised men, but which 
still actively exists among savages. If language cast so dark a 
shadow on thought, what was the process? Mr. Miiller explains it 
thus: ‘In ancient languages every one of these words [day, night, 
earth, spring, dawn, and so on] had necessarily a termination expres- 
sive of gender, and this naturally produced in the mind the corre- 
sponding idea of sex, so that these names received not only an 
individual but a sexual character. . . . What must have been the 
result of this? As long as people thought in language, it was simply 
impossible to speak of morning or evening, of spring and winter, 
without giving to these conceptions something of an individual, 
active, sexual, and at last personal character. They were either 
nothings, as they are nothings to our withered thought, or they were 
something; and then they could not be conceived as mere powers, but 
as beings powerful.’ '? Now let it be supposed that the original appli- 
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cation of the name of one of these powerful beings is lost, and also 
that the original active sense of an auxiliary verb retains its full 
activity, and you have a ready-made myth; for instance,—* The Sun 
chases the Dawn’ would mean no more than that sunrise follows the 
first flush of morning ; but ‘ Helios pursues Daphne,’ when the original 
sense of Helios and of Daphne is lost, is a mythical love story. 

But, before we can go on to analyse this, and similar explanations 
of separate myths, we must ask Mr. Miller,‘ Why had words in the 
ancient languages necessarily a termination expressive of gender?’ 
Where was the necessity ?. Was not the necessity forced on language 
by thought, by a condition of thought which notoriously exists among 
savages which recognises sex, and personality, everywhere, in sun, 
and moon, and stars, earth, and heaven, and which sees human per- 
sonality even in rocks, and stones, fishes, and beasts, and trees? Mr. 
Miiller has foreseen the question, and replies, ‘ You may say that all 
this shows, not so much the influence of language on thought, but of 
thought on language; and that the sexual character of all words 
reflects only the peculiarities of a child’s mind, which can conceive of 
nothing, except as living, as male or female. . . . There is some 
truth in this, but it only serves to confirm the right view of the 
influence of language on thought, for this tendency, though in its 
origin intentional, and therefore the result of thought, became soon 
a mere rule of tradition in language, and it then reacted on the mind 
with irresistible power. As soon, in fact, as siryas or #ALos appears 
as a masculine, we are in the very thick of mythology.’!* This is the 
decisive point at which anyone who has followed us must go with 
Mr. Max Miller, or decide against him. His theory is that a con- 
dition of thought first existed in which all things whatever were con- 
ceived of, and spoken of,as male and female persons. But this stage 
of thought produced no mythology, or none that survives. The habit 
of using male and female terminations, itself a result of thought, 
became ‘a mere rule of tradition in language.’ A tradition isa thing 
accepted, familiar, received without inquiry. We may ask whether 
people in the early civilisation of the Mythopeic age had any conscious 
idea of grammar, whether they were aware that all their nouns had 
masculine and feminine terminations. We are asked to believe that 
as soon as the use of terminations expressive of sex had become ‘a 
tradition of language,’ automatic, and as familiar as breathing, it im- 
pressed people with new and extraordinary vividness. If it did not thus 
impress them, how could it ‘re-act on the mind with extraordinary 
power?’ ‘Here,’ did they cry, ‘we are all speaking of the sun, we 
have always been speaking of the sun, as a male being, and therefore 
a male being he must be!’ Now is this theory of the irresistible 
reaction of familiar language (a reaction so powerful that it drew 
men essentially civilised back into the state of thought from which 
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they had completely emerged, and which they had absolutely for- 
gotten) a probable hypothesis? It will be demonstrated, but not in 
this paper, that most of the savage tribes of the world are actually in 
the state of thought which, according to Mr. Miiller, must have pro- 
duced the masculine and feminine termination of words. They look 
on all things as persons capable of human relations. In a passage 
from a journal quoted by Mr. Miiller, we read: ‘The same instinct 
that prompts the child to personify everything remains unchecked: 
in the savage, and grows up with him to manhood. Hence in all 
simple and early languages there are but two genders, masculine and 
feminine.’ Well, is it more probable that the myths of incessant 
personification, which we find among the lower as among the higher 
races, are the direct result of the actual mental habit of attributing 
personality to all things, or that they are the result of the reflex 
action of familiar language on civilised men, who have, ex hypothesi, 
lost the habit of regarding all things as persons? It will have been 
observed that, when Mr. Miiller wished to give examples of the reflex 
action of sexual terminations of words, he chose siryas and #Auos, 
the Sanscrit and the Greek name for the sun. As soon as these 
‘appeared as masculines, we are in the very thick of mythology; we 
have reached the first form of a myth.’ But neither of these could 
possibly have appeared till long after Mr. Miiller’s Mythopqic period. 
In his Mythopaic period, men spoke neither Greek nor Sanscrit, but 
Aryan. “HvX\ws and siryas did not exist at all in the Mythopwic 
period, though svaryas, of which they are forms, may have done so. 
The result, to put it shortly, is, that Mr. Miiller believes a very ex- 
traordinary condition of vivid personifying thought to have produced 
few myths, or few that survive, or few that need to be accounted for, 
while he holds that a form of grammar, when it had become as 
familiar a tradition as the use of gender-terminations in Greek and 
German, drove all men back into the conditions of childlike and 
savage thought from which they had escaped. But the important 
point to notice is, that familiar traditional grammar, in Mr. Miiller’s 
opinion, must have awakened the Mythopeeic faculty of men ex hypo- 
thesi civilised, and forced them back on the mental attitude of the 
child, or the savage. Our theory, on the other hand, is that the 
childlike and savage mental condition directly produced the myths, 
which, preserved by pious tradition, and amplified by later fancy, 
became the problem and perplexity of civilisation. 

We have followed Mr. Miiller to the point where he tries to show 
theinfluence of gender terminations and auxiliary verbs retaining active 
form, on thought, and so on mythology. But for the full develop- 
ment of mythology, another linguistic process seems to him to be 
necessary. The old words must exist, in their old connection, but 
they must cease to be intelligible. A term, for example, that had 
meant the radiant, the warm, applied to the sun, and denoting the 
sun, must be left, without understood meaning, as a proper name. 
Verbs that had been used poetically to express simple events in 
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nature, as the ‘ bright one loves the rosy-fingered one’ (meaning the 
sun follows the dawn), retained their full poetic power, while the 
‘bright’ one and the ‘rosy-fingered one’ were taken to be proper names 
of some strange or supernatural beings, so that there might arise a 
love-story, ‘Helios loves Rhododaktulos.’ We have coined this ex- 
ample, but it will serve as well as another to illustrate Mr. Miiller’s 
theory. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘the essential character of a true myth that 
it should no longer be intelligible by a reference to spoken language.’ 
But how did spoken language retain the words and the sayings, and 
lose their meaning? The process is thus explained: ‘ Most nouns, as 
we have seen before, were originally appellatives or predicates, expres- 
sive of what seemed at the time the most characteristic attribute of 
an object. But as most objects have more than oue attribute, and as, 
under different aspects, one or the other attribute might seem more 
appropriate to form the name, it happened by necessity that most 
objects, during the early period of language, had more than one 
name. In the course of time, the greater portion of these names 
became useless, and they were mostly replaced in literary languages 
by one fixed name, which might be called the proper name of such 
objects. The more ancient a language, the richer it is in synonyms. 
Synonyms, again, if used constantly, must naturally give rise to a 
number of homonyms. If we may call the sun by fifty names ex- 
pressive of different qualities, some of these names will be applicable 
to other objects also, which happen to express the same quality. 
These different objects would then be called by the same name, they 
would become homonyms.’ Again, ‘the meanings of metaphors are 
forgotten, or the meaning of roots whence words were derived are 
dimmed and changed; many of these words would lose their radical 
as well as their poetical meaning. They would become mere names 
handed down in the conversation of a family; understood, perhaps, 
by the grandfather, familiar to the father, but strange to the son, and 
misunderstood by the grandson.’ 4 

Here is an example of the mode in which a myth might grow up 
by these processes. The grandfather, one fine morning, observes the 
impetuous rush of the rising sun, and speaks of him as ‘the lion.’ 
The father understands what is meant perfectly well, but when the 
son arrives at years of discretion he finds the talk about the lion 
rather bewildering, and the grandson is hopelessly puzzled, and comes 
to the conclusion, which remains fixed in tradition as a myth, that 
the sun really 7s a lion. From this belief it is a short step to myths 
like that of Maui among the Maoris, and Tcha-ka-betch among the 
North American Indians, both of whom set traps for, and actually 
caught the sun-beast. This is as clear an example as we can give of 
the operation of the processes of Polyonymy (giving each thing as 
many names as it has attributes), and Synonymy (applying these 
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names to different objects). Admit that forgetfulness of meaning is 
rapid, and that persistence of metaphorical phrases is assured, and 
you certainly arrive at a condition of mind in which myths would 
necessarily arise. 

But here the most docile student will ask Mr. Miiller the ques- 
tion, Where is the historical proof that this condition of mind was 
ever universal among men? Is this causa a vera causa? Did men, 
before the literary age (‘ literary wear and tear,’ nevertheless, somehow 
existing) give each object many names, and these same names to many 
objects? Does the great-grandson treasure the phrases of the great- 
grandfather, while he has forgotten the meaning of the words in 
the phrases? The rapidity of this oblivion, an affair of four gene- 
rations, is again and again insisted on by Mr. Miiller. Now, we 
often hear that low savages, if a group breaks off from the tribe, 
‘coin,’ like Clough’s Piper, ‘ a dialect new for the party.’ But is 
similar forgetfulness, on the most extensive scale, of the meaning 
of household words, a feature of an organised society, with its 
kings, regular families, cities, trades, handiworks, and system of 
decimal numeration, the result of literary and social wear and 
tear? ‘That was the condition of man in the Mythopwic age, as 
described by Mr. Miiller. We have abundant historical experience 
of people, like those of Mr. Miiller’s Mythopeic age; people, politi- 
cally, at least, much more advanced than the Germans of the time 
of Tacitus. The Mythopaic men had cities, the Germans never 
lived in towns. But all this as is nothing to the fact that Mr. 
Miiller himself has already told us’ that, in the Mythopeic age, so far 
as numerals went, ‘ the wear and tear of language in literary usage had 
given to each object but one name, and to each name but one power.’ 
Where then was there room for Polyonymy? How came the process 
to stop short at numerals? Do we find that, among such peoples, 
the great-grandson forgets the meaning of the great-grandfather’s 
language? A great amount of evidence would be needed to prove 
this, which is comparatively a minor point. The inquirer must ask 
Mr. Miiller another question: where do we find, in spoken language, 
examples of the profuse employment of Polyonymy and Synonymy ? 
Where do we find the sun called, in conversation, by perhaps fifty 
names, some of these applied to other objects also, which objects 
became homonyms of the sun ? 

Mr. Miiller’s answer, to those who have followed us, will appear 
somewhat inadequate. We have seen what his theory of the Mytho- 
peic age is, and that the Mythopwic age is prior to the Aryan 
separation. But now he leaves that ‘certain period of history’ un- 
noticed. He goes, for examples of his Mythopa@ic linguistic pro- 
cesses, to the Vedas! The Vedas, all the world knows, are the 
exceedingly elaborate Sanscrit hymns of a priestly and, we may say, 
of a literary class, and, whatever their date may be, are separated by 
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an ‘abysm of time’ from the Mythopwic age, from the age in which 
Sanscrit did not exist, and the Aryans were still undivided. The 
position is this: Mr. Miiller avers that between the time when 
dialects and languages diverged and the earliest concentrations of 
political societies (though Mythop@ic men had kings and cities), the 
establishment of laws and customs, the first beginnings of religion 
and poetry, was the Mythic period, the Mythological or Mythopeic 
age. We cannot account for his belief that kings and cities existed, 
as he says they did, before religion, law, and the earliest concentra- 
tions of political society. This, however, is his theory. But we 
are, perhaps, even more puzzled when he tells us that the Mythopaic 
period was before ‘ the first beginnings of religion and poetry,’ and 
then proceeds to illustrate Mythopoeic processes by means of the 
poetry and religion of a much later age and society. What he has 
to do is to produce historical proof of the existence, in ordinary 
human conversation, of the processes of Polyonymy and Synonymy. 
What he does is to choose, not from ordinary human conversation, 
but from poetry later (in literary form) bya dateless gulf of time 
than his own Mythopwic age, examples of processes which are essen- 
tial to his theory. ‘In the Veda,’ he says, ‘the earth is called 
urvi (wide), prithvi (broad), mahi (great), and many more names, 
of which the Nigantha mentions twenty-one. These twenty-one 
words would be synonyms. But urvi (wide) is not only given as a 
name of the earth, but also means a river. Prithvi (broad) means 
not only earth, but sky and dawn. Mahi (great, strong) is used for 
air and speech, as well as for earth. Hence earth, river, sky, dawn, 
air, and speech would become homonymes.’'® But did they? Mr. 
Miiller does not appear to remember that what we want is, not ex- 
amples of epithets applied by Vedic poets, but proofs that Polyonymy 
and Homonymy pervaded all Aryan conversation centuries before there 
were Vedas, or even aSanscrit language. If Polyonymyand Homonymy 
cannot be shown, by a large selection of examples, to be, or to have 
been, effective processes in actual human intercourse, nothing is gained 
for Mr. Miiller’s theory by these selections of epithets from the Vedas. 
We are by no means denying the existence of the processes of 
Polyonymy, Homonymy, and prompt forgetfulness of the meaning of 
phrases. We are only asking for scientific proof of the large existence 
of these processes in conversation, either in the Mythopeic age, or in 
any society historically knowntomen. It is certain that the Chinese 
seem, at first, to have a very great number of synonyms, but these 
are all distinguished, in practice, by the intonation. Dobrizhoffer 
found that the Abipones, in Southern America, had ‘an incredible 
number of synonyms,’ but, on examination, found that the words 
were not synonyms, so to speak, but particularisations. There was 
one word for flint-headed arrow, another for feathered arrow, another 
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for reed arrow, and so forth. There was no confusion among these 
terms, each of which had a distinct separate signification. Again, 
each Maori god has many names, but each name does not become a 


Mr. Miiller presents us with no evidence of the kind, which, we 
think, is alone satisfactory. He says: ‘A whole world of primitive, 
natural, and intelligible mythology has been preserved to us in 
the Vedas.’ Yet it is an old truism that nothing can be less 
‘ primitive’ than the elaborate hymns of a special class of civilised 
men. Now, while he is going to the Vedas for primitive matter, Mr.. 
Max Miiller declares, that Hindoo mythology is ‘of little or no avail 
for comparative purposes. The stories of Siva, Vishnu, Mahadeva,. 
Parvati, Kali, Krishna, &c., are of late growth, indigenous to India, 
and full of wild and fanciful conceptions.’'* But for what purpose did 
we start on this inquiry? To discover, if we could, the origin of 
the ‘wild and fanciful,’ the ‘savage and senseless’ conceptions in 
mythology. We could readily account for that in mythology which 
is lovely, and human, and gracious. What we could not account for 
was the presence among the fair humanities of old religion, of stories 
as fanciful and wild as the myths of Vishnu and Cronus. Therefore 
it will not do, when we have started an investigation for the very 
purpose of explaining the existence of what is wild and fanciful in 
mythology, to avert our eyes from the portions of any mythology 
which are fanciful and wild. These are the very parts which we 
determined, if we could, to explain. 

We saw that Mr. Max Miiller left on one side his original hypo- 
thesis of a post-dialectic but pre-national Mythopoeic period. He 
went, for explanations and examples, to a post-national period—the 
Vedic age. He also approaches Greek mythology in his search for 
illustrations. But, far from showing that Greek myths were derived 
from the Mythopoeic age, those which he examines and seeks to 
explain all originated, he says, after the Greeks were a people with a 
separate speech, or even after they settled in Europe. 

This brings us to Mr. Miiller’s explanations of Greek myths, 
which must be examined in detail. We must ask whether the exist- 
ence of the processes which he describes is proved, and whether his 
explanations get rid of the difficulties. There are two weak. points 
in the working of his system which will become apparent : (1) though 
he began the investigation with the object of accounting for the more 
savage and senseless features of mythology, these are precisely the 
features which, in some of the myths examined, he omits, apparently 
thinking them non-essential. (2) We shall observe that, even 
granting the validity of the philological explanation in a given case, 
the labour of applying the same process of philological analysis to 
the countless similar examples in Australian, New Zealand, African, 
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Eskimo, and other languages would be excessive, and has not yet 
been systematically attempted. In the meantime, a rival theory of 
readier application, and grounded on the working of known laws of 
the mind, is in existence, and explains with equal probability the 
myths of savage and civilised races. 

Mr. Miiller begins by examining myths in which the actors pre- 
serve names intelligible in Greek. He first takes the familiar story 
of Selene and Endymion, observing that ‘ Elis at least is its birth- 
place.’ This he infers from the fact that Endymion is spoken of as 
a king of Elis. But all students of these topics are well aware, that 
the localities mentioned in a myth often do not indicate its birth- 
place, but the place of its final settlement. Thus the myths about 
Charlemagne are localised in France, but many of them are well 
known to be related of other heroes, and localised in other lands—one, 
at least, being localised in their own country by the Zulus. Again, 
we might imagine that Scotland was the birth-place of the story 
known in ballad lore as ‘The Douglas Tragedy.’ But the same 
ballad is found localised in other European lands. Instances of this 
are so common, that we cannot admit Elis to be necessarily the 
birth-place of the myth of Endymion, because Endymion is spoken 
of as a king of Elis. Mr. Miiller goes on to explain Endymion as a 
name of the setting sun, and though the point is not made out very 
convincingly, we may admit, for the sake of argument, that Endy- 
mion once did mean the setting sun. The meaning of the name was 
then lost, says Mr. Miiller, and he assumes that, among the Greeks 
of Elis, this power of forgetfulness and misapplication may have 
required no more than four generations. We have already asked for 
historical examples sufficient to demonstrate the probability of this 
fluid language and rapid oblivion. Be this as it may, people in Elis 
had once said, ‘ Selene (the moon) watches Endymion,’ instead of ‘ It 
is getting late ;’ ‘Selene embraces Endymion’ instead of *‘ The sun is 
setting, and the moon is rising;’ ‘Selene kisses Endymion into 
sleep,’ instead of ‘It is night.’ These stories remained long after 
their meaning had ceased to be understood, and as the human mind 
is generally as anxious for a reason as ready to invent one, a story 
arose by common consent and without any personal effort, that Endy- 
mion must have been a young lad loved by a young lady, Selene ;’ and 
the grandmothers of contemporary children are supposed to have been 
half aware of the real physical nature of this story they were telling. 

Here, then, is Mr. Miiller’s explanation, to which we have several 
objections to make, while we provide a counter-theory. First, names 
derived from the heavenly bodies, and the phenomena of day and 
of the atmosphere, are common proper names among undeveloped 
races. Even among civilised people we find such names and nick- 
names as Aurora von Kénigsmarck, Le Roi Soleil, Stella, and the 
like. Among savage races, names derived from clouds, and light, 
and wind, are not uncommon. Thus, when Dobrizhoffer sought his 
Paraguayan flock in the woods, the first man he met was named 
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‘Gold flower of the Day’ (that is Dawn), while his father, the chief 
of the community, was ‘the Sun.’ Mr. Miiller himself remarks on 
the fondness of old royal lines for solar names. Thus his theory is 
met by this difficulty, that even if the names in a myth can be philo- 
logically analysed into names appropriate to the elements (and even 
if it can be proved that the myth was first told of persons bearing 
these names), we have got ‘no forwarder.’ For the myth may have 
been originally related about real men and women, bearing such 
elemental names as Endymion or Selene. There is always this 
possibility, which greatly detracts from the authority of Mr. Miiller’s 
system. Once more, the majority of solar and other myths of the 
elements are capable of explanation by another hypothesis. The 
whole tendency of savage thought, as Sir G. W. Cox admits, is ‘ to 
ascribe the actions and feelings of living beings to every object of the 
outward world.’ The sun, not as a sungod, but as the actual material 
sun, is a marriageable bachelor, with a living mother, in Bulgarian 
popular song. In New Zealand he is not only liable to be trapped 
and soundly beaten, but his blood, with the blood of the moon and 
stars, is a necessary ingredient in a magic potion. Among the 
Bushmen he was a mortal man, who radiated light for household 
purposes from his armpit, till some one tossed him up into the sky. 
Among the Australian natives of Encounter Bay, ‘the moon is a 
woman, and not particularly chaste!’ The sun too is a woman, 
who mingles with men. ‘For favours granted to someone among 
them, she receives a present of a red kangaroo skin, and, therefore, 
in the morning, when she rises, appears in a red dress.’ It is unne- 
cessary to multiply examples here, but these show the tendency of 
savage thought to look on the sun and moon as living beings capable 
of human relationships. As to the wind, he is the father of a Totem- 
stock in North America. A contemporary Australian black also 
is even now called ‘the West Wind’ by his tribe, because he is a 
magician with power to make the west wind blowso hard that men could 
not climb trees to catch opossums. Our theory is then, that solar and 
other elemental myths were originally told directly of the heavenly 
bodies and powers of nature, conceived of as beings with human pas- 
sions. There is no need for the hypothesis of a period in which 
misunderstood names brought human imagination back to this period 
of fancy. Tradition, preserving the original myths, does all that is 
necessary. We select from Mr. Miiller’s own Essays an example of 
the savage solar myth. It is told, as will be observed, by way of 
accounting for the existence and the movements of the sun and 
moon. It is an etiological myth—a myth explanatory of pheno- 
mena—and depends, for its conditions, on certain well-known quali- 
ties of the savage intellect. The italics are our own. 

‘Many years ago, agreat Esquimausx conqueror gained so much 
power that he was able to rise unto the heavens, taking with him, on 
one occasion, a sister, a very beautiful girl, and some fire. He added 
much fuel to the fire, and thus formed the sun. For some time he and 
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his sister lived in great harmony, but after a time he became very 
cruel, and ill-treated his sister in many ways. She bore it at first 
with great patience, until at last he threw fire at her, and scorched 
one side of her face. This spoiling of her beauty was beyond en- 
durance ; she, therefore, ran away from him, and formed the moon. 
Her brother then began, and still continues to chase her; but 
although he sometimes got near, he has not yet overtaken her, nor 
ever will. 

‘When it is new moon, the burnt side of the face is towards us; at 
full moon, it is the reverse.’ This is like the Indian story of the man who 
made love to his mother-in-law, who therefore threw at him a handful 
ofashes. These marked his face, he flew up to heaven, and became the 
moon, with the blots on his face still visible. 

Mr. Miiller produces the Eskimo story as a parallel to Aryan 
myths, which were formed (according to him) by forgetfulness of 
language. But the persons of the Eskimo myths (as usual in savage 
myths and European Mdrchen) are anonymous. The story is merely 
a crude hypothesis, such as exist in thousands, to account, by human 
and intelligible agencies, for the phenomena of the heavens. The 
Greek and the Australian myth makes a man (Prometheus in Greek) 
obtain fire by holding a torch tothe sun. The Eskimo myth accounts 
for the sun as the production of a man provided with fire. Like all 
medicine men and most saints, Catholic or Buddhist, the Eskimo 
‘has so much power that he is able to rise into the heavens.’ The 
Angekoks, or medicine men, even now retain and exercise the same 
enviable accomplishment, and so do the Birraark of Australia. People 
who believe this have no difficulty in constructing a myth like the 
Eskimo one of the origin of the sun and moon. A mental condi- 
tion of this sort (in our opinion), and not forgetfulness of the mean- 
ing of language, produced the real myths of the dawn, the winds, 
the sun, and the moon. It is a real historical and even contempo- 
rary condition of the intellect, whereas we have found no adequate 
historical evidence for the existence of Mr. Miiller’s processes of 
Polyonymy, Homonymy, and the rest. It is singular that he should 
regard the existence of savage myths obviously suggested by the 
crude science of savages as examples of the philological processes 
by means of which he tries to account for Aryan mythology. 

Mr. Miiller’s next illustration is the myth of Cephalus and 
Procris. This also is not a myth of his Mythopeic age, but one 
of a later time. In this case, too, he not only makes no attempt 
to explain the wild and loathsome features of the story (which are 
the very things that need explanation), but leaves them absolutely 
unmentioned. Again, in this illustration he displays very clearly a 
radical defect of the philological method, its extreme facility, and 
lax latitude of application. Mr. Miiller has said that a vast number 
of appellatives, derived from his various attributes, were given to 
the sun; that these appellatives persisted in language after their 
force as mere synonyms for the sun was forgotten; that they thus 
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became proper names, were believed to be the names of heroes or 
gods, and at last found themselves the centres of the solar myths. 
Now, the philological mythologist, with this doctrine in his mind, 
can scarcely be presented with any name in which he will not find an 
attribute of the sun. There is scarcely anything that cannot be 
predicated of the sun, and, consequently, there is scarcely any pos- 
sible name, connoting a quality, which the philological mythologist 
cannot explain to his own satisfaction as an old appellative of the 
sun. The sun is wise, and bright, and broad, and keen, and strong, 
and Mr. Paley even says that the setting sun is little, and that 
Ulysses is connected with dddyos, ‘little,’ and means the setting 
sun. This, of course, is an extreme case. But the habit is familiar 
to all philological mythologists, and may thus be formulated in a 
fallacious syllogism. 

The sun has all names. 

This man has a name. 

Therefore this man is the sun. 

When asked for historical proof that this vast wealth of names 
was given to the sun, Mr. Miiller falls back on the Vedas. But 

(1) The Vedas do not represent the ordinary conversation of men, 
in which the process of naming and forgetting names is said to have 
existed. 

(2) The Vedas are post-Mythopeeic. 

(3) There is no reason to suppose that Vedic practice influenced 
the Greeks, who had long before left that branch of the Aryan stock 
which (after the separation) spoke in Sanscrit. 

We are now in a position to appreciate Mr. Miiller’s theory of 
the myth of Cephalus and Procris. We find the story in Apollodorus 
(‘ Mythographi Greci,’ Brunvigee, MDCCCXLIII. pp. 20, 47, 118), in 
Antoninus Liberalis (id. p. 236), in the Pseud-Eratosthenes (id. 
p- 261 ), in Ovid (* Metamorphoses,’ vii. 670,790), in Hyginus (clxxxix.). 
Of these versions, that of Apollodorus is the earliest, that of Ovid (as 
might be expected from the poet of a refined age) is the most pure, 
polished, and adorned. Mr. Max Miiller adopts the purified poetic 
form, and carefully avoids touching the extraordinary and most 
odious features of the earlier Greek legend. Here is Mr. Miiller’s 
version of the myth: * What is told of Kephalos is that he was the 
husband of Prokris, that he loved her, and that they vowed to be 
faithful to one another. But Eos [the dawn] also loves Kephalos. 
She tells her love, and Kephalos, true to Prokris, does not accept it. 
Eos, who knows her rival, replies that he might remain faithful to 
Prokris till Prokris had broken her vow. Kephalos accepts the chal- 
lenge, approaches his wife disguised as a stranger, and gains her 
love. Prokris, discovering her shame, flies to Kreta. Here Diana 
gives her a dog and a spear that never miss their aim, and Prokris 
returns to Kephalos, disguised as a huntsman. While hunting with 
Kephalos she is asked by him to give him the dog and spear. She 
promises to do so only in return for his love, and when he has 
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assented she discloses herself, and is again accepted by Kephalos. 
Yet Prokris fears the charms of Eos; and, while jealously watching 
her husband, she is killed by him unintentionally by the spear that 
never misses its aim.’ '* 

We shall afterwards give or indicate the parts of the fable which 
Mr. Miiller discreetly omits. But now for his explanation. The 
first element of the story is ‘ Kephalos loves Prokris.’ Prokris is ex- 
plained, by a reference to Sanscrit prush and prish = to sprinkle, 
to mean the dew. It appears from a note that this etymology is 
disputed, so that even ‘the etymologists, who settle everything,’ as 
Sir William Jones says, have not quite settled this. But let Prokris 
mean dew—a not unnatural name for ‘a woman, like a dewdrop, 
she’s so purer than the purest.’ Here we have the difficulty that 
Prokris may be the dew, or may be a real or fancied girl, Dew-drop, 
whose name got into the myth. ‘ The second saying’ (all the story 
rests, in Mr. Miiller’s mind, on these old poetical sayings, which 
always endured after they had ceased to have any meaning) ‘is Eos 
loves Kephalos.’ Eos may be the Dawn conceived of as a real woman 
(in the Australian fashion), or she may (very improbably) be a real 
woman like Aurora von Konigsmarck, or she may be the mere word 
for Dawn, afterwards, by reason of its feminine gender, mistaken 
for a female being. The last is Mr. Miiller’s hypothesis. But who 
is Kephalos? He is bound to be the sun, but how did the sun come 
to be called Kephalos? ‘ Kephalos was the rising sun, the head of 
light,’ an expression frequently used of the sun in different mytho- 
logies. In the Veda, where the sun is addressed as a horse, the 
head of the horse is an expression meaning the rising sun. Thus 
the poet says, Rv. i. 163-6, ‘I have known through my mind thy- 
self when it was still far—thee, the bird flying up from below the 
sky; I saw a head with wings toiling on smooth and dustless paths.’ 
The Teutonic nations speak of the sun in the eye of Wuotan as 
Hesiod speaks of 


mavra idwy Awe dg0adpoc Kai ravra voyoac, 


and they also called the sun the face of their god. In the Veda, 
again, the sun is called (I. 115.1) ‘ the face of the gods,’ or ‘ the face 
of Aditi’ (I. 113.19); and it is said that the winds obscure the eye 
of the sun by showers of rain (V. 59.5). A similar idea led the 
Greeks to form the name of Kephalos ; and if Kephalos is called the 
son of Herse—the Dew—this patronymic meant the same in mytho- 
logical Janguage that we should express by the sun rising over dewy 
fields.’ 

This passage is an exquisite example of the logic of the philological 
mythologist. Mr, Miller wants to prove that, at the age when people 
habitually spoke in the Mythopeic language, the meaning of which 


8 Selected Essays, vol. i. pp. 391-394. 
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their descendants afterwards forgot, they would say, instead of ‘ the sun 
is rising over dewy fields,’ ‘ the Head [of light] is the child of the dew.’ 
And how does he prove it? By showing that a poet of the much 
later Vedic period called the sun ‘a head with wings,’ in a figure of 
which there is no proof that the meaning was ever lost at all. Here 
we have a poet speaking, in a late age, instead of the people speaking 
in an early age; here we have a phrase no more misunderstood than 
a phrase of Wordsworth’s, instead of any proof that there ever was a 
common Mythopeeic sort of talk which persisted after its sense was 
forgotten. Then we are told that a Greek poet and the Germans 
called the sun the ‘eye of god.’ But, to make the analogy of any 
value, it should be shown that Greeks and Germans of a later age 
forgot the meaning of the phrase which called the sun ‘the eye,’ and 
invented a god or hero called ‘ Eye,’ Auge, ’Op@aros, or the like—a 
hero who would answer to Kephalos as explained by Mr. Miller. The 
whole argument is drawn from analogies even more feeble than common 
analogy. Lastly, suppose it were proved that ‘the Head’ was even 
a Greek expression for the sun, it does not follow that a man named 
Kephalos had any connection whatever with that heavenly body. 
Sir G. W. Cox says that the sun was called ‘ the wise one,’ but that 
will not justify a New Zealand philologist of the future in concluding 
that Cardinal Wiseman was the sun. In short, the whole process by 
which Mr. Miiller tries to prove Kephalos to have been the sun seems 
to us not only inadequate and inconclusive, but capable in dexterous 
hands of proving that any man who ever lived was the sun. This is 
the point at which parody assails the theory,and demonstrates by philo- 
logical arguments that Mr. Miller himself is the centre of our system. 

Another weak point in the philological explanation is the disre- 
gard of that part of the myth which is most astonishing, the amazing 
account of the services which Procris rendered to Minos in exchange 
for the dog and spear. As to the transference of the dog to the stars, 
that is in conformity with the laws of Australian, Egyptian, Eskimo, 
and Brazilian mythologies. 

We must now hurry to a conclusion, as space does not permit an 
elaborate criticism of Mr. Miiller’s philological explanation of the 
myth of Daphne. It rests on the fact that Ahana is a name for 
Dawn in the Veda, the theory that Ahana may equal Dahana, and 
that Dahana may be translated into Daphne. Here, again, we need 
evidence that the Aryans, before their separation, had the word 
Dahana, or a root which, in Greek, long after the separation, would 
become Daphne. Once more, we are to imagine that the word, in 
Greek, lost all connection with the brilliance of Dawn, and that ‘ the 
dawn was called Sdgvn, the burning; so was the laurel, a wood that 
burns easily.’ The daphne is not our laurel, and I know not whether 
it burns easily, though this may be inferred from Theocritus, ii. 
23-25. By these processes the saying which had meant that ‘the 
sun follows the dawn’ came to mean that ‘ Apollo follows the laurel,’ 
which again was explained by the hypothesis that the laurel had been 
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a girl called Daphne. The theory would be more satisfactory if most 
notable objects in nature were not habitually accounted for, in all 
savage myths, by the legend that they had once been men or women. 
Mr. Miiller’s next example is the story of Urvasi, a fairy, who disap- 
pears when she sees her husband, Pururavas, naked, a thing which 
she says is contrary to ‘ the manner of women.’ Here we read: ‘ The 
best proof that Urvasi was the dawn is the legend told of her and of 
her love to Pururavas, a story that is true only of the Sun and the 
Dawn.’ Now the gist of the story merely is that Urvasi vanishes 
when Pururavas transgresses a point of matrimonial etiquette. Simi- 
lar etiquette—that the wife is not to speak to her lord, or name his 
name, or see him, or be seen in his company—is a common fact in 
manners, from North America to Bulgaria, and round again to South 
Africa. And almost equally distributed is the story of the wife and 
husband who are supernaturally separated as a consequence of trans- 
gressing this taboo, or ceremonial law. This is a formula in Mr. 
Alfred Nutt’s tabular arrangement of fairy-tales :— 


Freya Formula. 


. Wife breaks taboo, and supernatural husband deserts her. 
. She wanders forth to seek him. 
. Reconciliation. 


Melusina Formula. 


. Husband breaks taboo, and supernatural wife quits him. 
. For ever. 
. He seeks her, and is re-united to her, 


In the myth of Urvasi what we should not neglect is the institu- 
tion indicated in the words ‘let me never see you without your royal 
garments, for this is the custom of women.’ In the myth the names are 
Vedic, but the wide distribution of the story shows either that it is 
earlier than any separation of races, or that similar institutions have 
produced it in different lands. The names Urvasi and Pururavas, 
whatever their meaning, are not necessarily the original names of the 
hero and heroine. Unless it can be shown that they are as old as the 
story, they throw no light on its meaning, especially on the part which 
is found among the Zulus, and which Liebrecht detects among the 
New Zealanders. Thus we cannot at present admit the philological 
theory of the origin of the tale. We might as well believe with Mr. 
Miiller that ‘the idea of a young hero dying in the fulness of his 
youth was first suggested by the sun.’ Thousands of young heroes 
die in the fulness of their youth, which is precisely the very thing 
that the sun never does do, either at ‘the end of a day or at the end 
of the sunny season.’ In both cases the sun dies after a long decline 
answering to the fulness of his age. Does the sun suddenly disappear 
in mid-heaven? This way of reasoning is as false to astronomy as to 
history. It is this sort of reasoning that makes Welcker ‘ admit that 
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the first beginnings of Zeus must be sought in the ancient songs of 
the Veda, songs, ex hypothesi, post-Mythopeic and absolutely un- 
known to the ancestors of the Greeks. The mythical functions of 
Zeus are the property of every dead or living medicine man from the 
Eskimo to the Australians. They all are ‘cloud-gatherers;’ they 
can interpret the sky ; ‘the sky is the chief’s’ in Zulu-land ; they con- 
trol the dead, they assume animal forms, their names are sometimes 
derived from, sometimes ascribed to, the chief tribal spirit, often 
the nearest thing to a god possessed by such races. When we find 
Zeus enjoying the same functions, we are apt to conclude that much 
in the personality of Zeus is derived, not from contemplation of the 
bright sky, but from the ordinary superstitions of the lower races. 
These are virtually ignored in Mr. Miiller’s theory. Its defect is to 
put, in the room of a mental condition which is ascertained and his- 
torical, a mental condition which needs more proof than we have 
found for its existence. The result is a series of confusions, in which 
the history of institutions and beliefs is lost, while ahypothesis of philo- 
logical mystification supplies its place. Notorious factors in the de- 
velopment of thought and of society are left on one side, while the 
mythological result of these factors is ascribed to philological pro- 
cesses which really seem conjectural and destitute of scientific evi- 
dence. The future students of mythology will ask, ‘Is there any 
contemporary stage of thought and of society, in which the wildest 


marvels of mythology are looked on as the ordinary facts of expe- 
rience, and as laws regulative of phenomena?’ And they-will find 
that condition of thought surviving among contemporary, and his- 
torically recorded of departed races of savages. 


A. Lana. 





TRACTARIANISM AND RITUALISM. 


\HE tendency of each generation to praise the past at the expense 
of the present is proverbial. ‘A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country,’ and the children of one age deck the tombs 
of the prophets whom their fathers slew. This is true especially of 
reforming movements, whether they be social, political, or religious. 
Reformers are apt to be regarded by the mass of their contempora- 
ries—their educated and well-to-do contemporaries in particular—as 
lawless persons, revolutionists, troublers of Israel. And this is quite 
natural for two reasons. In the first place, the prosperous and com- 
fortable classes of society are precisely those who least feel the need of 
reform. In the second place, reformers must necessarily aim at 
making an impression, and this they can only do by dealing in 
general and sweeping statements; statements which are true in the 
abstract, but which require qualification in practice. If the reformer 
were to stop to explain and qualify every general proposition with 
all the necessary reservations which belong to it, the result would be 
that he would make no progress at all. His general principles would 
be lost in the multitude of his explanations; his hearers would be 
unable to see the end for the process. From the nature of the case, 
therefore, all great reforms are certain to be more or less character- 
ised by something of extravagance. They are a recoil, and can hardly 
avoid rebounding towards the opposite extreme before they settle in 
the ‘golden mean.’ Renovation implies a wrong state of things out 
of which it grew—a decay, or a weakness, or an obliquity, or an 
excrescence. Whatever is amiss and requires mending necessarily 
impairs the tone of the amendment itself: the restoration still retains 
a connection with the old state, just because it is a restoration. As 
supplying a defect or providing a counterpoise, it is still correlative 
to the former state and must correspond to it in some degree, even 
in its faultiness; the action and reaction, though contrary, requiring 
to be equal; too much answering to too little, the over-prominent to 
the overlooked. The crooked stick, to quote Aristotle’s familiar 
illustration, can only be straightened by bending it towards the 
opposite extreme. 

No reform that goes to the root of the evil that it seeks to cure 
can escape this disadvantage. Christianity did not escape it. Its 
Founder was delivered over to prison and to death, as ‘a malefactor’ 
and ‘ perverter of the nation,’ and His Apostles shared the fate of 
their Master. ‘These,’ said the Jews of Thessalonica of Paul and 
Silas, ‘that have turned the world upside down are come hither 
also.” What is the Sermon on the Mount, in large part, but the 
assertion in an extreme and naked form of the neglected side of great 
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truths? But perhaps the aptest illustration of the point I am 
insisting on is the treatment of the mutual relation of faith and 
works by the apostles Paul and James respectively. ‘ Man is jus- 
tified by faith and not by works,’ says the former. ‘ Man is justified 
by works and not by faith,’ says the latter. And both appeal to the 
example of Abraham, by way of illustration. Of course, we see that 
the opposition between the two statements is only verbal, each being 
merely the unqualified assertion of a neglected truth. Ours is not 
that epicurean deity that in delicious repose occupies its 


templa serena 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque sidere 
Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite. 


In a world of error the progress of truth is commonly not in a 
straight line, but zigzag, by action and reaction, now inclining to 
this extreme, and then to that, sometimes giving one of its sides a 
prominence, and anon another, according as the exigencies of the 
strife and the needs of men require it. And thus it frequently 
happens that what one generation regards as revolutionary innova- 
tions become the truths of the next, and the truisms of that which 
follows. The Evangelicals of the present day are, for example, a 
great deal more ‘ Ritualistic’ in their public worship than the Trac- 
tarians were forty years ago. It is now, indeed, the fashion to pat 
the Tractarians on the back, praise their ‘ moderation,’ glorify them 
as the ‘old historical High Church party,’ and then contrast them 
with the dreadful Ritualists. Very different is the language that was 
applied to them forty years ago and later; indeed the difference is 
so striking that it may be instructive, and can hardly fail to be 
amusing, to call attention to it in some detail. 

In a leading article in the ‘ Times,’ of December 31, 1844, I read 
as follows :— 


Throughout the whole of this unhappy contest the laity have behaved 
with consistency ; they have stood their ground firmly; they have made 
known, intelligibly enough, over and over again, their strong repugnance to 
the introduction of the obnoxious novelties; they have respectfully re- 
quested the removal of them; to be allowed to worship as their fathers 
worshipped, and to observe the same ritual to which they have been accus- 
tomed from their infancy. . . . The year, it appears, is to close over this 
fiery controversy of which no one can tell the final issue. . . . We look 
upon it as a strife, not of words, but of principles, and therefore the more 
lasting and important in its effects. 


These are the words with which the ‘Times’ rings out the year 
1844. There was a fierce ‘ contest,’ ‘not of words but of principles ; ’ 
and the laity were maintaining a desperate fight against ‘ the intro- 
duction’ of ‘obnoxious novelties.’ The area of the strife extended 
during the following year, and so, unfortunately, did its bitterness. 
The ‘ Times’ had reporters—war correspondents they might be more 
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fitly called—to watch and describe the development of events. One 
of these, writing from Exeter, on January 20,1845, opens his descrip- 
tion of the fray as follows :-— 


After the disgraceful exhibition of Sunday last at the church of St. 
Sidwell's—the excitement and irritation shown in the church—the hootings 
and yellings in the streets by an indignant population at the Rev. Mr. 
Courtenay for continuing observances and ceremonies in the service of the 
church to which the parishioners had expressed their repeated and decided 
objection—it was hoped by many that a regard for the decorous observance 
of the Sabbath, and for the quieting of men’s minds, would have induced 
that gentleman to yield. 


But ‘that gentleman’ apparently was proof even against the 
soothing influences of the Sabbath, and performed accordingly the 
service in a way which led to results described as follows by the war 
correspondent :— 


On leaving the church the congregation mingled with a crowd of 700 
or 800 people who were assembled outside, and waited for the appearance 
of Mr. Courtenay. He left the church in the centre of a dozen gentlemen, 
headed by the Churchwardens, and was received by the crowd with hootings 
and yellings, which continued as he and his friends rapidly made their way 
through, protected by policemen. 


This was in the morning. 


In the evening [continues the reporter], although it rained in torrents, 
the church of St. Sidwell’s was densely crowded. It was a strange and 
unbecoming scene of excitement. Again Mr. Courtenay preached in his 
surplice, following all the same objectionable observances as in the morn- 
ing. On his entering the pulpit the congregation appeared all to rise from 
curiosity; many went out; the church porch and lobby were densely 
crowded ; and so great a noise prevailed that the opening prayer before the 
sermon was scarcely audible. . . . The service ended, the scene outside the 
church beggars description. It rained in torrents; yet the streets were 
like a fair. About two thousand persons were assembled to hoot Mr. 
Courtenay as he left the church. Gibes, and shouts, and laughter rang 
through the air. The Rev. gentleman was again surrounded by a party of 
his friends to protect him as he left the church. A strong body of the 
police made a lane through the crowd for him, and then formed in close 
tile round him to keep off the crowd. . . . The indignation of the people 
is certainly excusable, for the cause of all the mischief was Mr. Courtenay 
and a white gown. It was generally rumoured that the Mayor had called 
on Mr. Courtenay before the afternoon service, and represented to him the 
danger to the peace of the town, and the great probability of a fight with 
the police if he persevered, and had put it to him as a clergyman if he 
thought it proper to run the risk of such a result by persisting in the line 
of conduct he was pursuing. 


These scenes went on for several Sundays, and then the ‘Times’ 
opened its batteries on Mr. Courtenay. ‘ Quousque tandem?’ de- 
manded the leading journal, as if Mr. Courtenay were an ecclesias- 
tical Catiline, conspiring against the institutions of his country. 
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How long is it to goon? How long is the public patience to be abused 
by the impertinence of such men as the Rev. Mr. Courtenay in those cere- 
monial absurdities which even his Bishop has been forced to discountenance, 
. » » As to reasoning the point any longer, it is out of the question. For 
the peace of society, for the comfort of the townspeople, for the cause of 
quiet and devotion in the public service of the church, this may not and 
must not be. Mr. Courtenay’s career has had its full share of experiment 
upon the general feeling of Exeter; and if he will not comply with the 
audible expression of opinion which he has already received, but will collect 
a crowd to repeat their detestation of his doings, and put in requisition 


a whole force of police to guard him home, he must be put down as a com- 
mon nuisance. 


Let us now leap over three years. Poor Mr. Courtenay was 
worried into his grave in the interval, and the Rev. J. Ingle appears 
as the hero of the scene which is thus described in the ‘ Times’ of 
November 6, 1848 :— 


A Rior 1x Cuurcu.—On Sunday, the 29th ult., the church of St. 
Sidwell’s, in the city of Exeter, was the scene of a disgraceful riot during 
the time of the evening service in consequence of the Rev. J. Ingle enter- 
ing the pulpit in his surplice. . . . The uproar commenced with a general 
‘coughing down.’ Several persons then moved towards the door, making a 
great noise in their progress ; a young woman went off in a fit of hysterics, 
uttering loud shrieks, whilst a mob outside besieged the doors of the build- 
ing. A cry of ‘Fire!’ was raised, followed by an announcement that the 
church doors were closed, and a rush was made to burst them open. Some 
persons cried, ‘ Turn him out!’ ‘ Put out his lights!’ ‘In the galleries the 
uproar was at its height, whistling, the noise of cat-calls, and such cries as 
are heard in theatres, hurrahing, &c., echoed throughout the edifice. Mr. 
Ingle still persisted to read his text, but was quite inaudible, and the row 
increased, some of the congregation waving their hats, standing on the 
seats, jumping over the seats, bawling, roaring, and gesticulating, like a 
mob at an election. 


These doings were in the far West. Let us now see how matters 
stood in the metropolis. On March 15, 1845, there was an excited 
meeting held in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. The 
chairman of the meeting was the senior churchwarden of the parish, 
and bore the suggestive name of Liquorish. But the orator of the 
occasion was a certain Mr. Baddeley, of whom history, as far as I 
know, records nothing more. Mr. Baddeley made a speech which 
appears to have evoked much applause, and which, I am sure, expressed 
the genuine feelings of the man and of those whocheered him. The 
following extracts will give some idea of his line of argument :— 


It was lamentable that a parish consisting of upwards of 43,000 souls 
should be disturbed to its centre at the will of one individual, who at his 
mere pleasure disturbed and deranged the beautiful and solemn ceremonial 
of church service which had been handed down to us unchanged for more 
than two centuries. Those were not the days to trifle with the laity. 
Men could not now be dragooned into a belief or compelled to a ceremonial, 
Fortunately there was an organ of incalculable power and extent to pre- 

02 
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serve and support the creed of their forefathers: the ‘Times’ was that 
powerful organ. . . . Their Rev. Rector talked of peace while he was at the 
very time fomenting discord by introducing a Jim Crow sort of buffoonery 
into the peculiarly solemn and impressive decencies of our simple and affeet- 
ing church service. Until this innovation was palmed upon them there 
was not a more happy or united parish in the whole kingdom than theirs. 


Other speakers followed ina similar strain, and then the ‘ Times’ 
reporter relates a pathetic incident :-— 


Several old parishioners, some of whom were affected even to tears, 
came forward to protest against practices which drove them from the 
church where their fathers had worshipped, and where healing memories of 
holy things soothed, while they sanctified, their Sabbath visits. All this, 
they said, was changed by the practice of their rector. The son passed by 
the grave of his father; the widower, of his wife; the mother, of her 
child,—to seek in some remote and unaccustomed house of worship that 
spiritual sustenance which the novel practices of their new rector had 
rendered unacceptable at his hands. 


Scarcely less pathetic was the declaration of a gentleman at a 
meeting at Hurst, in Berkshire. This gentleman is described as ‘ the 
owner of Hurst House,’ and here is his tale of woe—tinged, however, 
the reader will be happy to observe, with one ray of pensive satis- 
faction :-— 


Alluding to his aunt, who attained the great age of 100 years, he 
observed that it was a satisfactory reflection to him and his brother that the 
latter days of their excellent aunt were not embittered by such proceedings 
as had lately taken place in the parish, and that she had not lived to be 
driven, by the mistaken course which had been pursued, from the church 
which she had so many years attended. 


The fate from which the Angel of Death had mercifully snatched 
this good old lady was that of witnessing the collection of an offer- 
tory and hearing the Church Militant Prayer on Sundays on which the 
Holy Communion was not celebrated. 

All this was very sad. But what were these ‘ novel practices,’ the 
‘ Jim Crow sort of buffoonery,’ which had wrought such dire havoc in 
a once peaceful and happy parish? Spectatum admissi risum 
teneatis, amici? ‘The very head and front of’ the Rector’s ‘ offending’ 
was that he preached in the surplice, turned to the East at the recital 
of the Creed, and that ‘ the responses after the Commandments, which 
are prayers for mercy, and not songs, are usually chanted.’ 

In 1859-60 there was a recurrence of these disgraceful riots in 
St. George’s-in-the-East, and I remember an amusing anecdote which 
I once heard the Dean of Westminster relate in connection with 
them. The Dean had gone one Sunday evening to see for himself 
the cause of the riots. The church was filled with .an excited con- 
gregation, but the service went on with tolerable decorum till the 
officiating clergyman retired into the vestry before the sermon. 
There were a few moments of nervous silence, with craning of necks 
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in the direction of the vestry. Presently the door of the vestry was 
opened, and an excited female, in front of Dean Stanley, clapped her 
hands and exclaimed, ‘Thank God! it’s black.” The Rector had 
agreed to a compromise, and the preacher appeared arrayed in a 
black gown. If that worthy female is still alive, she may often have 
had cause since then to exclaim, ‘ Thank God! it’s white.’ 

But the parish of St. George’s was not the only parish in the 
East of London which was vexed with a perverse rector’s ‘ Jim Crow 
sort of buffoonery. There was, for example, the parish of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Shoreditch, the parishioners of which compelled the rector to 
agree to a compromise. The ‘ mark of the beast’ in that parish 
was the chanting of the Psalms; and this the rector agreed to give 
up. * But what wretched creatures are they,’ exclaimed the ‘ Times,’ 
in a violent leading article, ‘ who attempted to introduce that chant- 
ing in parish churches ?’ 

The surrender of the rector, however, was not absolute and 
complete :— 


To vitiate the good to be derived from this return to the usual service 
[the ‘ Times’ goes on to say], Mr. Evans means to introduce a portion of 
the new version of the Psalms after the third collect. Does he? Then 
we hope he will be hooted out of the church immediately. Whence does 
he learn this change? Not from the Rubric certainly; which says, ‘in 
Cuorrs and PLaces WHERE THEY sING '’—that is, not in parish churches, 
but in cathedrals and places where erewhile monks unhappily chanted 
to each other in responsive strains. 


The riots and public meetings culminated at last in a series of 
petitions to Parliament, which led to a lively debate in the House 
of Lords. Lord Fortescue presented these petitions in a tolerably 
moderate speech, and the drift of the documents may be gathered 
from the following quotation :— 


That certain ancient and conflicting laws and regulations of the church 
exist which, being incompatible with the condition and Protestant feelings 
of the people, had, with the tacit consent of bishops, clergy, and laity, long 
fallen into disuse. 


The petitioners accordingly deprecate the revival of ‘ these obso- 
lete laws and regulations,’ and suggest ‘such a revision and altera- 
tion of the rubric, canons, and laws of the Church as shall establish 
uniformity adapted to the present times.’ Earl Fortescue took the 
same line in his speech. He pleaded earnestly for lawlessness—that 
is, for violation of the Rubrics—on behalf of the Evangelical party. 

It will be observed that the High Church clergy of that day were 
not accused of lawlessness or of disobedience to Bishops, but of 
over-scrupulosity in carrying out the law and yielding a too thorough 
obedience to the Bishops :— 


Here and elsewhere I copy the capitals and italics of the original. 
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In this debate the Bishop of Norwich said :— 


The Right Rev. prelate (Phillpotts) has said that we are under a strin- 
gent vow to obey the rubrics, We none of us are under such stringent 
vow ; for we never can obey all. If we are told of a stringent obligation 
to obey the rubrics, we must obey all. Who has a right to say, ‘ That 
part I will admit, and that part I will dispense with?’ We must have the 
whole rubric, and nothing but the rubric. That cannot be. 


Bishop Blomfield protested against this view of the matter, and 
said the clergy were bound to obey ‘ those parts which we can obey.’ 
The Bishop of Norwich, however, retorted with effect :-— 


There are parts of the rubrics which we can obey and do not. ‘ This 
part,’ it is said, ‘I adhere to, and that part I do not.’ We have no right to 
make such a choice, and obey certain parts and not others. 


It having been found impracticable to alter the law by consti- 
tutional means, recourse has been had to the courts of law, and 
negatives have thus been ‘ read into’ some of the unpopular affirma- 
tive injunctions of the Rubrics. In this ingenious way the party 
which thirty years ago was persecuted for being too rigidly law- 
abiding, now finds itself exposed to imprisonment and temporal ruin 
for the crime of ‘ lawlessness.’ It reminds one of the old punishment 
of witches in Scotland. The reputed witch was flung into deep water 
to test her innocence. If she went to the bottom and was drowned, 
she was declared not guilty. If she floated on the surface, she was 
taken out and burnt. 

I must now give some extracts from leading articles in the 
* Times,’ to show the state of popular feeling on the subject of Trac- 
tarianism from thirty to thirty-five years ago. And I choose the 
‘ Times,’ because, outrageous as its language will now seem, it was 
really the most moderate anti-Tractarian organ in the secular press, 
and had for some time ably and gallantly defended the Oxford 
movement. The two Bishops who excited the wrath of the ‘ Times’ 
were Bishop Blomfield of London and Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter ; 
and their guilt consisted in having recommended their clergy to 
preach in the surplice and have an offertory every Sunday. For this 
heinous offence the two prelates in question were pelted, day by day, 
and week after week, with language of which the following extracts 
will furnish a fair average specimen :— 


Would any man believe—any reasonable man—that after distracting his 
diocese, harassing the clergy, and provoking the laity to an opposition 
unprecedented in the annals of our Church by his own wilful and unjustifi- 
able measures, he can turn round in his place in Parliament and ask what 
it allmeans? The whole kingdom can answer you, my Lord Bishop. Far 
and wide, and on all sides, the rumours of your doings in Exeter have 
been circulated; and although your Lordship ‘has no time for the news- 
papers,’ it is not so with all. The studies and the labours which consume 
your valuable hours, and hinder you from being acquainted with the topics 
of the day, are fortunately unknown to the majority. . . . Let things 
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remain as they are. Let the service of the Church of England be adminis- 
tered as it has been since the days of our great-grandfathers. We want 
no enactments to change or reform what is in itself complete and suffi- 
cient. 


The ritual ‘ of our great-grandfathers "—that is, the great-grand- 
fathers of 1845—‘ complete and sufficient’! I wonder where the 
Church of England would -be now if the ‘Times’ had had its way, 
and the ‘complete and sufficient’ style of worship of the ‘ great- 
grandfathers’ were still in vogue. The Liberation Society would 
certainly have had no raison @étre, for there would be no Established 
Church—perhaps no Church at all—to destroy. 

The ‘ Times’ resumed its theme in another leader :— 


‘What is all this about?’ says the Right Rev. Prelate (Phillpotts), 
in reply to Lord Fortescue in the Upper House of Parliament last Thurs- 
day night; and the inquiry was received with general laughter. Why, 
the ‘asoutT’ is this—and a singular aBouT it is—that two Bishops 
out of twenty-six have, in what they call pastoral letters to their clergy, 
ordained a different mode of performing the Divine Service of the Church 
from that to which the people of England, for whose use the liturgy was 
compiled, had been immemorially accustomed. . . . Why cannot the 
baffled prelate quietly ‘give in,’ and if possible let the mischief which him- 
self and his poor infatuated clergy have occasioned be forgotten? But if 
both the Bishops stand firm to what they have called their convictions, they 
ought to retire from the bench ; and if they are conscientious men they 
will retire. The Church of England was not made for them, but for the 
people of England ; and the people of England—God, we are sure, blesses 
them in the effort—will have the Sacred Service of the Church as their 
sires and grandsires had it. Should the prelates in question still adhere to 
their errors, we shall show further reasons for removing them. 


And all for recommending a weekly offertory and the use of the 
surplice in the pulpit! In another article the ‘Times’ asked, in a 
fit of sorrowful indignation :— 


Is our Church still to flourish, the pride and strength of our land; or 
are her congregations to be dispersed, her temples to become dilapidated, 
her services to be deserted, her friends to be alienated and disgusted, from 
the perverse and wanton intrusion of ceremonies and observances which, 
displeasing as they are to the people, answer no one corresponding end, 
- are carrying division and destruction into the very bosom of: our 

/hurch 4 


‘Fuit Dium et ingens gloria Teucrorum.’ ‘The sacred service of 
the sires and grandsires’ is happily a thing of the past. The three- 
decker is rapidly becoming a tradition; and so also are the cosy, 
square pews, and Tate and Brady, and the parson-and-clerk duet, and 
the slovenliness which was called ‘simplicity,’ and the infrequent 
services and mouldy mildewed walls, and all the other constituents 
of ‘the sacred service’ which the ‘sires and grandsires’ loved. 
Even the black gown, against which I have never been able to get up 
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any special antipathy, will soon be as antiquated as frills and peri- 
wigs. If any of the gentlemen who did the ecclesiastical leaders 
for the ‘Times’ thirty-five years ago are still in the land of the 
living and still in the same mind, with what feelings must they 
regard the revolution that has borne them onward like fossils from 
a bygone era! One at least of them was evidently alive and uncon- 
verted as late as February in this year. Long had he endured his 
grief in silence; but Dean Church’s plea for tolerating the Ritualists 
was more than he could bear : and in a leading article in the ‘ Times’ 
of February 10 he gave vent to the pent-up musings of years. There 
was still, he thought, a chance of getting rid of the surplice, and not 
in the pulpit only, but in all ministrations. Here is our Rip van 
Winkle’s diagnosis of the ecclesiastical situation :— 


What is it that now divides the population of this island into two 
camps, with an almost impassable gulf between them? It is not the 
chasuble, or the mixed chalice, or incense, or any of the points at issue in 
the ‘ Ritualist’ controversy. It is the surplice, and whatever goes with it 
in the shape of forms and liturgies. If people are to do what they please, 
retaining the name of Church people, then for a few thousands who would 
wish to see the celebrant in the chasuble, there are a few millions who 
would rather see him in his everyday attire. Supposing this policy of 
toleration defined, formulated, and enacted, for one million who might 
endure the chasuble, five millions would request their minister to discard 
ths rag of Popery. As a matter of taste, they would be justified in so 
doing, for the surplice is very much out of place in a building and style of 
worship as near as may be to that of Dissenters. 


And then the writer gives his own idea of the kind of worship 
best calculated to win the masses :— 


After a hymn, given out by the minister in a black gown, a scripture- 
reader rises in his everyday coat and reads a selection from the Prayer- 
book, with a short lesson, and with the relief of several more hymns. The 
minister ascends the pulpit, offers a long extempore prayer, and then talks 
to the people very pleasantly for half an hour. He is full of anecdote from 
religious journals and biographies, from his own personal experiences, and 
his conversations with his flock. He alludes to departed members of it as 
saints in glory, and recalls their favourite text and utterances. All this is 
charming to small shopkeepers, humble citizens, cooks, and housemaids. 
They will come from any distance, and even desert their Bethels, Zions, and 
Ebenezers, for the preacher. 


In these words we seem, like Egyptian Io of old, to hear a voice 
behind—the voice of our own degeneracy and exile from a higher 
state—pursuing us in our retributive wanderings; a hum upon the 
air, a depressing, mysterious, dreamy sound, as from a distant 
shore :-— 

imo bé knpdrAacrog dropei Sdvat 
axérag brvddoray vopor. 


But the ‘ Times,’ as I have said, was moderate in comparison with 
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some other papers. The ‘Standard,’ for example, declared: ‘ There 
is not a particle of true intellectual vigour, or manhood, or candour, 
in his (Newman’s) whole sect.’ This was in the year 1841; and in 
the same year the ‘ Times’ wrote of the Tractarians as follows :— 


No man, however widely differing from them, can open any of their 
publications without perceiving that they write with learning, ability, for- 
bearance, and courtesy of language towards their adversaries. No man 
can know anything of their lives without being aware that they act con- 
sistently with their professions. 


In fact, the ‘Times’ continued to defend them gallantly down to 
1844. And then it was the weekly offertory that turned it against 
them. Iam bound to say that on that subject the ‘ Times’ seems to 
me to have had the best of the argument. The Tractarian movement 
—like most earnest and enthusiastic movements—had its ‘ fads’ and 
puerilities. It elevated the weekly offertory into a kind of sacrament. 
‘For himself, said Bishop Blomfield to a deputation on this subject, 
‘he at once declared that he would not preach in any church in his 
diocese where the ceremony regarding the offertory was not observed.” 
This seems to me as extravagant as the Bishop of Rochester’s declared 
intention to ‘isolate,’ by not officiating in, churches where there 
happens to be ritual of which he does not approve. The line the 
‘Times’ took was that the offertory was an adjunct to the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and that the weekly revival of the one ought 
to involve the weekly revival of the other. 


If the Bishop of London [it — chooses to hold to the decision of an- 
tiquity, he must jirst restore weekly communion, and then the weekly 
offertory is sure to come. . . . Let the clergy, especially the younger ones, 
remember that as words are the signs of ideas, so forms and ceremonies are 
but the outward expressions and features of a vast spiritual soul. The 
church revivers may be right or they may be wrong in wishing to get back 
the old system; but if we were their enemies, we could not recommend 
them a more pernicious course than that which some are pursuing. To 
introduce bits and fragments—and under present circumstances the weekly 
offertory, without communion, is but a contemptible scrap—of an ancient 
system, without first having saturated themselves and their flocks with a 
‘primitive’ life and doctrine, is a puerility. 

This seems to me good sense and sound doctrine, and the ‘ Times’ 
would have done good service if it had continued to write in this style 
of calm and judicious criticism. But it yielded at last to the current, 
and denounced the Tractarians in the style of which I have given 
sufficient samples. 

And what were the Bishops doing meanwhile? Their successors 
extol the ability, the learning, the piety, the honesty and sobriety of the 
leading men of the Tractarian movement. But how did that move- 
ment seem to the Bishops who had to deal with it? A few excerpts 
from their charges will answer the question.? ‘ Let us diligently search 


? See Newman’s Lificulties Felt by Anglicans, p. 91. 
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the well of life,’ said one, ‘and not run after the stinking puddles of 
tradition, devised by men’s imagination.’ ‘It is a subject of deep 
concern, said another, ‘ that any of our body should prepare men of 
ardent feelings for a return to the Roman Mass-book.’ ‘ Already,’ 
said a third, ‘ are the foundations of apostasy laid. Antichrist is at 
the door. I am full of fear: everything is at stake; there seems to 
be something judicial in the rapid spread of these opinions.’ ‘ Our 
glory is in jeopardy, cries a fourth. ‘ Tractarianism is the master- 
piece of Satan,’ says a fifth. But space would fail me if I were to 
quote in detail. Let it, then, suffice to say that the leading Trac- 
tarians were denounced as ‘ superstitious,’ ‘ zealots,’ * mystical,’ * malig- 
nants,’ ‘ Oxford heretics,’ ‘ Jesuits in disguise, * tamperers with Popish 
idolatry,’ ‘agents of Satan,’ ‘a synagogue of Satan,’ ‘snakes in the 
grass,’ men who were ‘ walking about our beloved Church, polluting 
the sacred edifice and leaving their slime about her altars,’ ‘ mis- 
creants, whose heads may God crush.’ 

Some of the Bishops of our own day have said severe things 
against Ritualists, but nothing like this. And now the maligned 
Tractarian party is praised for its moderation and good sense! Surely 
here, then, we have a warning to deal forbearingly and patiently with 
the troubles which now beset us. They are, after all, but summer 
breezes compared with the rude hurricane of a generation ago. 
Judged in the light of history, who were right in that controversy ? 
who were on the Lord’s side? The Bishops, the press, the majority 
of both Houses of Parliament, who saw in a surplice a symbol of 
Popery, and detected in chanted psalms the incantations of the 
Babylonish harlot ? or the small flock of despised and maligned Trac- 
tarians, who, regardless of themselves, ‘cast their bread upon the 
waters,’ in the sure confidence that they or their successors would ¢ find 
it after many days’? 

The wrongs of the Tractarians were avenged in 1875, when the 
two Archbishops and their suffragans—all but two—issued a Pastoral, 
of which the opening paragraph declared as follows :— 


We acknowledge humbly and thankfully the mercies vouchsafed by 
Almighty God to the Church of England. By His blessings on the labours 
of the clergy and laity our Church has of late been enabled in a marvellous 
manner to promote His glory, and to advance His kingdom both at home 
and abroad. If we judge by external signs—the churches built, restored, 
and endowed, during the last forty years ; the new parishes formed in that 
time, especially in.our great towns and cities; the vast sums of money 
voluntarily contributed for the promotion of religious education; the 
extension of the Church in the Colonies and in foreign countries, including 
the foundation of more than fifty new Sees; the great increase in the 
number of persons of all classes who, by prayers and labours, assist in the 
work of converting souls. to Christ,—all bear witness to the zeal and earn- 
estness of the clergy and laity of the English Church. 


The Bishops have here given a precise date—the period of forty 
years previous to 1875—for this remarkable development of Church life. 
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That period embraces exactly the rise of the Tractarian movement 
and its gradual absorption into the Ritualistic. What is the inference ? 
That if the Bishops of a generation back had been obeyed, the efflo- 
rescence and fruitage, which their successors so thankfully acknow- 
ledge, would never have been. Is it not a melancholy fact, that 
almost every religious movement which has contributed to the sta- 
bility and welfare of the Church of England has had to fight its way 
to victory against the combined opposition of the Episcopate, the 
press, and the prejudiced ignorance of educated society? Ido not 
forget the difficulties of a bishop’s position. He has doubtless to take 
many things into consideration, of which irresponsible persons are apt 
to underrate the difficulties. I have no doubt, on the other hand, 
that there has been, and still is, much that is censurable in the 
Ritualistic movement. That is generally the characteristic of any 
movement which is energetic and enthusiastic. It is sure to make 
‘proud flesh,’ to quote an expressive phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, ‘a 
sign of ungoverned effort, and of life indeed, but of somewhat crude 
and disordered life.’* It was so with the Tractarian movement; it 
made much ‘ proud flesh,’ and the secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
of the day could see nothing but the ‘ proud flesh.’ They denounced 
it, accordingly, as a mass of putrid matter which ought to be got rid 
of as speedily as possible. 

The ‘ proud flesh’ of the Tractarian movement sloughed off in due 
time, and all that was noble and good in it—which surely was the 
larger part—has been assimilated into the life and system of the Church 
of England; pity it should have to be added, in spite of the Bishops, 
and after cruel losses inflicted by their lack of sympathy and want of 
statesmanship. The ‘ proud flesh’ of the Ritualistic movement will 
also drop as persecution ceases, and the Bishops of the next generation 
will do it that justice which the Bishops of this have done to the 
much calumniated Oxford movement. The Bishops sometimes com- 
plain of the small influence which they are able to exercise. But the 
way to gain influence is not by offering an uncompromising opposi- 
tion to religious movements while they are unpopular, and singing 
their praises in the hour of their triumph. . Thus were the energy 
and devotion of Wesleyanism lost to the Church of England in the 
last century. Thus did she lose in the last generation the splendid 
services of John Henry Newman and some of the brightest intellects 
of the Oxford movement. Who that has read can ever forget the 
pathos of the great Tractarian leader’s valedictory address to the 
ungrateful Church which knew not how to use his loyal service :— 


O my mother, whence is this unto thee that thou hast good things 
poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and barest children yet darest 
not own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use their services, nor the 
heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that whatever is generous in 
purpose and tender or deep in devotion, thy flower and thy promise, falls 


* Essay on ‘ Ecce Homo,’ p. 3. 
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from thy bosom and finds no home within thine arms! Who hath put 
this note upon thee, to have ‘a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,’ to be 
strange to thine own flesh and thine eyes cruel towards thy little ones? 
Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would toil 
for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou dost 
loathe as an offence; at best thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim 
but on thy patience, self-possession and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily 
as thou mayest. Thou makest them ‘stand all the day idle,’ as the very 
condition of thy bearing with them ; or thou biddest them be gone where 
they will be more welcome ; or thou sellest them for nought to the stranger 
that passes by. And what wilt thou do in the end thereof? 


Still more recently the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, made 
the same complaint. ‘I wish to God,’ he said, ‘we had a little 
soldier’s spirit in our Church! . . . Butno! the Church of England will 
endure no chivalry, no dash, no effervescing enthusiasm. She cannot 
turn it to account as Rome turns that of her Loyolas and Xaviers.’ 
Happily this is less true now than it was even as late as twenty years 
ago. Still, however, the party which hounded Dr. Newman out of 
the Church of England are still banded together to drive the whole 
of the Ritualistic party after him. If they had been able, forty years 
ago, to have got a Public Worship Regulation Act, it would not have 
been Dr. Newman only, but Keble also, and Pusey, and the High 
Church party bodily, that they would have cast out of the Church, to 
her grievous loss and possible ruin. So now it is really not the 
Ritualists simply that the Church Association wishes to expel from the 
Establishment, but the whole circle of doctrines with which the High 
Church party are historically identified. 

At this moment a clergyman of exemplary life is lying, and has 
been lying for months, in an ordinary felon’s cell in Lancaster jail. 
I have no personal acquaintance with him, but those who know him 
describe him as a man of unobtrusive piety, who has for years 
laboured with rare devotion in a poor parish in Manchester. The 
patron of the living, Sir Percival Heywood, has borne public testi- 
mony to the successful work of Mr. Green among his parishioners. 
And these are devoted to their pastor. It would be impossible to 
find anywhere a more united parish. Patron, incumbent, parishioners, 
are all agreed as to the style of worship which they find most edify- 
ing. Efficient schools and other good works flourish in the parish. 
And all this is now stopped, and the moving spirit in it all shut up 
in prison, to gratify the ignorant bigotry of the Church Association. 

But Mr. Green is a lawless person, we are told, and it is necessary 
that the law should be upheld. Now this objection, however honestly 
intended—of which I have no doubt—is nevertheless hypocritical. 
It is not lawlessness that is objected to, but only such lawlessness as 
offends the objector’s personal prejudices. If this were not so, there 
would be a demand for the enforcement of the law all round. But 
what do we see? It is notorious that the law is broken all round, 
though the Ritualists alone are imprisoned for its transgression. Mr. 
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Green of Miles Platting is in prison for wearing a chasuble. But 
stoles are just as illegal as chasubles ; and the clergy all wear stoles. 
Moreover, the same tribunal which condemned the use of the cha- 
suble enjoined the use of the cope on all bishops and cathedral 
dignitaries on certain occasions. The majority of those persons have 
never conformed to the law in this respect: and some of them—Dean 
Close, for one—have publicly declared their determination never to 
conform to it. The Bishop of Manchester has made himself excep- 
tionally conspicuous as a denunciator of the Ritualists. Not satisfied 
with helping the Church Association to put Mr. Green in prison, 
the Bishop publicly accused him of ‘ posing as a martyr,’ and setting 
an example of bad citizenship. But if it is bad citizenship in Mr. 
Green to wear a vestment which the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has declared illegal, what is it in the Bishop of Manchester 
to discard a vestment which the same court has ruled to be not legal 
merely but obligatory ? When the Bishop was reminded of this incon- 
sistency some time ago, he replied, that he would wear a cope when 
his superior, the Archbishop of York (who also disobeys the law), 
commanded him to wearit. Truly a fine example of loyalty to law! 
to yield obedience under compulsion! And why does the Bishop of 
Manchester send Mr. Green to prison,‘ and leave Mr. Knox Little at 
large? Nay, why has his Lordship used his influence to prevent Mr. 
Knox Little from leaving the diocese of Manchester? The ritual 
of Mr. Green and of Mr. Knox Little are the same. But Mr. 
Green is comparatively an obscure man, and ministers to a poor and 
an obscure flock. Mr. Knox Little, on the other hand, lives in the 
eye of the world. He is a popular preacher, and has a wealthy parish 
at his back. His imprisonment would make a sensation all over 
England. Mr. Knox Little and his ritual are therefore left alone, 
and the obscure man with the poor congregation is lodged in jail. 
If lawlessness were really the thing objected to, the lawlessness of a 
man like Mr. Knox Little is surely much more mischievous than the 
lawlessness of a man like Mr. Green of Miles Platting. 

It is not necessary to be a Ritualist in order to feel indignant at 
this mode of distributing justice and upholding law. But what, after 
all, is meant by ‘lawlessness’? I understand by the expression a 
temper of mind which sets itself deliberately above what it knows 
and acknowledges to be the law. The law prescribes, for example, 
daily service in every parish where there is no reasonable cause to the 
contrary ; it prescribes services on certain festivals; it enjoins the 
recital of the Athanasian Creed on certain occasions, and prescribes 
the use of the cope for certain persons. Numbers of the clergy 
knowingly and wilfully disobey the law on these points. Yet I, for 


* The Church Association could not have proceeded against Mr. Green without 
the Bishop’s sanction. History will therefore hold him responsible for Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment and any consequences that may follow. Other Bishops—the Bishop 
of Oxford and the Archbishop of Canterbury, for example—have refused to place 
themselves as instruments of persecution in the hands of the Church Association. 
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one, should be extremely sorry to see them imprisoned or otherwise 
punished for their lawlessness. But lawlessness it nevertheless is. 

The Ritualists are not lawless in this sense. In disobeying a 
particular judgment they honestly believe that they are obeying the law 
of the Church and of the land; and they have good excuse for this 
belief. Without going into particulars, it may be said with truth 
that the balance of legal and other authority is on their side. The 
Rubric which some of them are imprisoned for violating prescribes 
the use of such vestments as were legally in use in the second year 
of Edward VI. To ordinary understandings the only question here 
is an historical one—namely, what vestments were in use in that 
year? And this was the traditional as well as common-sense inter- 
pretation of the Rubric down to about ten years ago. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council declared in 1857 ‘that the same 
dresses and the same utensils or articles which were used under the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. may still be used.’ Attempts have 
been made to weaken the force of this decision, by asserting that the 
question of vestments for the clergy was not before the court. But 
anybody who will take the trouble to read the pleadings will see 
that the whole question was raised, though the particular questions 
in dispute were altar vestments and crosses. The Advertisements of 
Elizabeth were in that trial appealed to against altar vestments, and 
their Lordships ruled them to be irrelevant. Nay, more; the last 
authoritative decision on this subject (the Ridsdale Judgment in 
1878) says explicitly that, ‘in the opinion of their Lordships, if the 
only law as to the vesture of the clergy is to be found in the Orna- 
ments Rubric, the use of the vestments of the First Edwardian Prayer 
Book is not merely sanctioned, it is enjoined.’ In order, however, 
to get rid of this inference, their Lordships felt themselves ‘ bound to 
read into’ the Ornaments Rubric certain Advertisements which were 
published in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the date of the Rubric 
itself, which was sanctioned by Act of Parliament, being 1662. 
Now, of these Advertisements it may be said with truth—(1) that 
there is no proof that they ever had the force of law; (2) that they 
in no way condemn the use of the disputed vestments; (3) that, in 
any case, they could not repeal a clear law made a hundred years 
later; (4) that they are not in any sense or degree binding on the 
clergy of the present day, who, indeed, are not obliged even to have 
ever heard of them. It seems monstrous, under these circumstances, 
that the clergy should be liable to imprisonment and ruin for not ‘read- 
ing into’ the Prayer Book a document which is assumed to contradict 
(though it does not) its plain meaning, and of which, in any case, 
the clergy are not bound to know anything at all. 

Surely it is obvious that disobedience to an extremely doubtful 
interpretation—to speak moderately—of a very plain law is ‘ lawless- 
ness’ of a very different character from disobedience to an acknow- 
ledged law. Yet it has been punished as if it were the more heinous 
of the two, 
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The simple truth is that, if people would only get rid of their 
unreasoning prejudices, and apply their common sense to the conside- 
ration of the question, they would see that the general movement 
which goes by the name of Ritualism is a logical development of the 
Oxford movement. The question then in dispute was the surplice. 
That vestment served at the time to distinguish sufficiently the offi- 
ciating clergy from the laity. It does not do so now when surpliced 
choirs are so common. Stoles are as illegal as chasubles, and the 
hood is merely a secular badge of an academic degree. Surely it is 
fit that the officiating clergyman, at least in celebrating the Eucha- 
rist, should wear a dress which serves to distinguish him from the lay 
members of his choir. That is one reason. - Another is the natural 
desire to maintain a visible connection with the English Church 
before the Reformation. The condemned vestments certainly go a 
long way back in the history of Christendom in general, and of 
Christian England in particular, and to condemn them as Popish is 
to give Popery an enormous controversial advantage. As to their 
being symbolical of erroneous doctrine, that was precisely the accusa~ 
tion against the surplice; and now as then the accusation will fall to 
the ground as soon as the vestments are authoritatively sanctioned, 
The same-thing was said of the eastward position before it was de- 
clared legal ; but who now hears a word about it? I venture to say 
that, if the Archbishops and Bishops were to declare publicly that they 
would tolerate the condemned ritual under certain reasonable limita 
tions, though there might be a transient scream of opposition from a 
small party, the great mass of the laity would quietly acquiesce, and 
peace would be restored in the Church. If, on the other hand, mat- 
ters are allowed to run their course, the Church, as an Establishment, 
will probably not long survive. A rapidly increasing party is rising 
within her own bosom which will certainly have either toleration or 
disestablishment. The authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is greater with the public at large than that of most of his pre- 
decessors since the Reformation. Let him say that there is room 
and use for the Ritualists within the pale of the Church of Eng- 
land, and he will probably be surprised to find how general will be 
the acquiescence in his policy. I venture to predict that the great 
majority of the lay memorialists who lately addressed him in favour 
of a policy of intolerance will come round to his view. The experi- 
ment surely is worth trying. 


Matcotm MacCot.. 





Mipsummer Noon, 


By tae Avrsor or ‘ ConsoLatTIONs.’ 


¢ Why just 
Unable to fly, one swims ! ’—BROWNING, 


KNOW a man who has been laughed at, off and on, these thirty 
years for the one act of his life that he has never regretted. If 
you want a true story, I can tell you his. 

Thirty years ago Nice was less like Paris than now, but gay fétes 
were held at a certain villa, and my hero had been at one of them. 
Something in Ariadne’s eyes emboldened him to spend the night in 
trespassing in villa gardens whence he could catch a glimpse of the 
window he thought was hers; and by the time the sun had risen, his 
courage had risen too, to the level of pen, ink, and paper. It wasn’t 
easy to see the eldest daughter of a large family alone, and he had a 
not unnatural dread of having his romance spoilt by some prosaic in- 
terruption, or turned into an undying jest by the mischief of an enfant 
terrible. In a letter at least no sentence risked being cut short in 
an unfinished caress. So he wrote, but waited self-denyingly till 
nine o’clock to send his messenger with the note, lest Ariadne should 
still be sleeping after that intoxicating waltz. 

The messenger was long returning. A whole long hour and 
minutes over. Arnold did not know that a mortal hour could be so 
long. Would she be angry with his presumption? He could not 
help writing some of the passioriate love he felt; if—oh terror !—if 
she did not care for him, would she not resent, would she not have a 
right to resent, his daring to love her so passionately without her 
leave? But then, too, surely she was not one to give her love un- 
asked; he must win her by patient, passionate love and pleading. 
How should she care for him? what was there in him for her to care 
for except his love? had he let his love plead urgently enough, with 
all the eloquence of his despairing longing? Had he said too little— 
not enough to let her see what a desert his life must be if she could 
not give a gracious hearing to his suit? Had he said too much? 
Though life would be desolate without her, God forbid that her life 
should be spoilt out of her pure compassion—she should choose freely 
—he shrank with horror from the tyranny of threatening: Love me 
or I cannot live; but his thought in writing had been: Darling, love 
me; how can I live, darling, without your love? and yet for her sake 
he could not wish to be loved for pity. The wretched letter—he 
loved her so well; but how was she to guess it when he had said 
nothing that he wished, when what he had said was all wrong and 
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foolish, and seemed now to mean everything that was furthest from 
his loving thoughts ? 

But then, again, she was so sweet and gentle, every word and deed 
found charitable interpretation in her open heart. Surely she would 
understand, and not think ill of one who loved her—she who under- 
stood people so easily would surely understand how much. But then, 
why had she sent no word of answer? She must know how he 
was waiting for his fate. Was it possible that she would not write ? 
would she meet him without writing? would she neither write nor 
meet him? He watched the minute hand go round; his hopes died 
sixty deaths—there was no answer still. How long must he wait ? 
if he started for Villa Franca and her answer came after he was gone ? 
if he started too late, waiting for a message, and she was gone to 
meet him and he was not there? What cruelty might not be ex- 
pected from fate, when even she was cruel and had not vouchsafed 
one word to comfort his despair ? 

He was leaning his head upon his hands in such deep despair, that 
Luigi, with a note, had knocked twice—it was a quarter past ten— 
before Arnold started up to bid him enter.- He had a long story to 
tell: they had sent him from the villa to the yacht—(she wrote in 
haste, and the soft pencil lines were blurred—he saw nothing but 
‘Your loving’ at the bottom);—the yacht was anchored out at sea, 
milord and the young lady were being rowed out to it in a boat—( was 
he dreaming, or did this line read ‘ Yes, yes, yes’?). Giuseppe said 
the yacht would sail long before a rowboat from the shore could reach 
her, that the English milord would be back to-day or to-morrow, and 
my business might wait so long—(Arnold had neither heard nor read ; 
he could not read her sacred words with this chattering rascal’s eye 
upon him; he must hear the story and let him go)—‘ And then La 
Gimella heard and said—my sister’s son is going to marry his daughter, 
and they are all clever boatmen—he was to take fish and poultry to 
the yacht before she started, and he offered to do my business for me. 
But I am most discreet, Signor’—(confound you!)—‘and said that 
I had something of importance to deliver to the cook, who is my 
cousin’s brother-in-law; and then La Gimella took me in his boat, 
and I gave the Signorina the letter as I passed her; and then quite 
openly, when she had read it, she called me to her, and gave me 
thanks, and the sails were set and the Gimella shouted for me to 
follow to the boat; but the gracious and noble young lady wrote in 
pencil hastily, and bade me give this to my master and say they 
would be on shore again at night, but she could not say the hour.’ 

Arnold swore one or two grateful oaths and bade the messenger 
begone. He threw himself again upon the scrap of paper and read : 
‘ Dearest—I have no time to think how to say Yes, yes, yes: the yacht 
is ready to sail—if I could answer your letter as it deserves! As we 
pass Villa Franca, how I shall long to be with you there! No more. 
Addio! LIamealled. Your loving—Ariadne.’ It had always been 
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a doubtful question, amongst Lord Moidart’s friends, whether he had 
called his yacht after his daughter, or his daughter after his yacht. 

Nothing seems so incredible as the supreme happiness one has 
hardly dared to hope for, because one hopes with such a desperate 
longing. Arnold felt as if it were all too good to be true, till he 
realised that twelve hours or even more might have to pass before he 
could see her—say all he had not said, and learn with his own ears 
to believe that his darling would be gracious. So tremble between 
joy and pain the souls in purgatory when the message comes for them 
to enter Paradise to-morrow. Who can count the hours of the day 
that stands between us and heaven ? 

One thing at least he might do; and hasting as if time were short, 
still in his rough undress, he repaired to the jeweller’s shop, kept by 
a well-known Roman exile. I will not describe the ring he brought 
away with him, for his wife wears it always to this day and I have 
never seen another like it; everyone may think of the ring with 
which he would choose to celebrate his golden wedding: the ring 
itself had a chameleon-like mutability, and few who have seen it 
describe it the same way. Arnold had prayed her to bring the 
children towards Villa Franca in their walk, and then, when he met 
them, to turn away into the olive gardens, while the little ones 
gathered narcissus and anemones. He felt as if he must keep tryst 
with his hopes and wear ont the hours there. 

Had her spirit been there before him? the world never wore such 
a face before. He walked on air ; it seemed as if the world’s brilliancy 
streamed in through every sense ; not his eyes alone, but every eager 
limb felt a vision of the glory that lit up the bright young world. 
Was this Italy or Hellas, or the very garden of the gods? Truly, he 
said, she is a daughter of the gods, and I by her love have left the 
cold world behind. He had not slept; day had dawned upon chill 
anxiety ; now, as he stretched his limbs out in the generous sunlight, 
he smiled aloud and reproached the school-books for never having 
told him that the waters of Lethe were so warm. He bathed in the 
warm air and marvelled, as every care fell from him; what had hap- 
pened to the glossy carouba tree by the wayside to make it look to 
him like the glorified spirit of a tree under which gods might rest ? 
Something of a leaden, earthy load was gone from his spirit and the 
joyous nature round ; the shadows of the dark foliage had a green 
radiance which the dazzling sky could not extinguish. 

Was the sky overhead blue or white? a bend in the road let the 
sea come near, and the water was a deep, dazzling blue, but all the 
sky was ablaze with sunlight. He thought, When the Islands of the 
Blest want a constitution and a drapeau, I will be their king and 
choose this tricolour—the blue, white, and green of the heaven-bright 
south, where the sea is as pure as the sky, the sky invisible like the 
far-darting Sun-god, and the brown earth veiled in a flickering 
mantle of silvery and purple green. 

Arnold’s swinging walk came to a sudden pause ; just off the road- 
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way, foot-prints led up a little knoll where a white goat was grazing. 
He threw himself upon the warm ground, dizzy with the overwhelm- 
ing sense of rapture. She was trying to read Petrarch yesterday ; 
was it only yesterday he had translated for her : 


The sea hath not so many creatures ’mid its waves, 
Nor there above the orbit of the moon 

Did ever night behold as many stars, 

The coppice harbours not as many birds, 

Nor field bore ever grasses manifold 

As are the thoughts that crowd my heart—my Love ! 


And he had read this yesterday, when he knew not what it meant. 
Yesterday’s fulness was a barren hunger, its wisdom unfeeling -igno- 
rance; only to-day he knew and was overwhelmed with the marvels 
of his knowledge. ‘QO Ariadne! Ariadne !’ he murmured half aloud: 
‘Petrarch wrote of what he little knew; better men than-I have 
thought they loved, but believe me, darling, none ever loved as I do, 
for you, my sweet, were then unborn, and who could be beloved as 
youare?’ A lark rose, and he watched it circling into the sunlit 
blue. * Vago augeletto che cantando vai, tell me,’ he said, ‘is it not 
true that every song and sigh of birds and lovers until now has been 
but a prophecy and antitype of the love that waits on Ariadne?’ The 
bird made no answer save with the trills that vanished into space, 
and the soft silence came to Arnold like assent, and he hid his face 
with love and shame. ‘O Ariadne! Ariadne! what have I done to 
be crowned with happiness above that of all the worthy lovers of 
old time ?’ 

Something like a tear stood in his eye. There is no brighter 
light beneath the heavens than the twinkling flashes with which sea 
and sun hold converse; but the surpassing brilliancy of that bright- 
ness is only known to the few who have felt. it flash upon their souls 
through a love-born tear. Arnold was looking out to sea, and he 
smiled like a happy child at the forgiving brightness. And again 
his senses rested upon the melting harmony of grey and green; the 
downy olive shimmered in the sunlight, and its silver glitter made 
the calm grey stone-pines show green ; while close by the wild myrtle 
and trailing caper and the overhanging carouba with its bursting 
pods bore witness that flower and seed-time had their turn in 
Arcady. : 

Arnold was half ashamed of the vehemence of his passion. He 
walked on more soberly, and reflected with pleasure that he had the 
other day defended Petrarch from the charge of exaggeration and 
unreality ; people had laughed at him, taking for irony the grave 
earnestness with which he said Laura’s lover was the most literally 
truthful of immortal poets. He thought the discovery was creditable 
to his intelligence in that former state of existence to which it seemed 
to belong, and in virtue of it he would try to import into his new 
life the charitable hope and difficult belief in a proportion sum; all 
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and everything that his own Ariadne was to him he would hope and 
try to think fair ladies heretofore had been to the few faithful lovers 
who had worshipped their loves as he would. 

But at all events there was no one in the world like her to-day. 
Was she thinking of him and pitying his weary exile? The world 
was fair because she graced it ; he felt as if her absence were putting 
out the light and glory. He wandered along the solitary promontory. 
Under the olive trees a reflection of the heavenly tricolour smiled at 
him. Starry blue anemones and white narcissus mingled with the 
scanty grass; his fancy gathered the whole enclosure into one vast 
bouquet, and he sighed because he could not kneel to give it into 
her hands. Then the path led through orange trees under which no 
wild flowers grew, and then it came out upon something like an open 
heath ; the ground was bare, but sea flowers grew here and there 
among the stones. The sun poured down; he felt the rays fall like 
dry, welcome rain. It was the year’s shortest day, and he thought, 
My life’s winter is past and gone, and spring was gone before it, 
and our love can know no autumn of decay; there stretch before 
us long years of midsummer delight. 

The beryl-coloured ripples of the tideless sea were washing the 
little sandy inlet below him. He had tried to keep from himself 
like a secret the irrepressible thought; he said to himself, I wonder 
from how far out ships see the lighthouse? he thought, From the 
point Ferrat I shall see the yacht. The sun shone upon her sails, 
and the light wind bore her smoothly over the twinkling blue. He 
was ready to upbraid Ariadne for letting the sun shine when he was 
not there to see it; it seemed as if all the light he saw was a long 
way off. The yacht’s head was turned out to sea. Unreasonable as 
it was, he felt a chill of disappointment. He was a monster of un- 
reasonableness. Of course she could not help it; he must endure 
his fate like a man; it was hard, but he would endure it manfully, 
and he tried to fit to music Hawes’ couplet: 


For though the daye be never so long, 
At last the belle ringeth to evensong. 


Let it be midsummer all the year round ; but, as men pray against 
an imagined danger, he was ready to pray it might not be always 
noon. ‘ 

He thought of himself as a state prisoner, with a long term of 
solitary confinement to serve out. Clearly the only escape from mad- 
ness and despair was to begin seriously with some earnest thought. 
He began to think of Ariadne, and as he thought wild waves of 
longing drowned his soul again. He stretched out his arms, and she 
was not there; the flood of longing left him stranded on the bare, 
stony ground. He felt like a fish stranded by the tide upon a barren 
shore ; the parched earth was bare and desolate; of what use were 
he or it? ‘I wish,’ he murmured, ‘Ariadne, I wish there were 
nothing in the world but thy dearness, and whatsoever may be dear 
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to thee, and my soul gasping thirstily towards the infinite ocean of 
thy dearness, where its gaspings drown themselves, and there is 
nothing left but thee!’ But there was his love left still, and it 
stretched out covetous arms after the departing yacht. The fish he 
felt like was that strange vessel landed by the fisherman in the 
‘Arabian Nights;’ when the seal of the lid was taken off, the im- 
prisoned Djinn rose up like smoke; he stretched himself out, tall, 
and with expanding arms, like the thoughts with which Arnold now 
swooped down upon the yacht, where Ariadne stood by her father on 
the bridge. 

As the yacht weighed anchor, Ariadne had taken refuge in the 
cabin to read at leisure the letter of which she had hardly been able 
to grasp the words in her haste to send some answer before it was too 
late. The yacht had made some way before she appeared on deck 
again ; the boys laughed at her silence. Lord Moidart was deep in 
maps and consultation with the skipper. Presently he came aft, and 
asked Ariadne cheerily if she and the children would like to stay out 
for a week’s cruise and run on to Corsica; the weather was fair, and 
if they signalled a home-bound boat, the mother would know where 
they were, and not be anxious. Poor Ariadne! She had been plan- 
ning how, in the course of a long hour’s quiet talk with her father, she 
would gradually prepare him for the momentous news (which, by the 
way, was no news at all, either to Arnold’s mother or Lord Moidart, 
who had watched complacently the innocent course of their children’s 
first romance), and now she could only feel foolishly unable to say a 
word, unless her blank looks spoke. Lord Moidart was still young, 
and in his diplomatic career he had had to read harder riddles than 
Ariadne’s transparent face. He made confession easy to her— 
how would she like the cruise if they picked up Arnold first? The 
yacht was put about, and Ariadne whispered, she never quite knew 
why: ‘ Papa, we had better land at Villa Franca first.’ 

Arnold could not bear the sight of the receding yacht; it was his 
first trouble, and he set himself to bear it like aman. He turned 
away from the dazzling south, and, resting his head in the shade of a 
stunted wild laurel bush, he looked westward, past the castle and old 
town of Nizza, to the low line of the Antibes; he looked past all 
these to his English home, where the sun never shone as now, but 
where Ariadne—was it possible ?—Ariadne would one day walk by his 
side. Do what he would, his thoughts still circled round; he could 
not dwell on thoughts of her without the upspringing of a wild desire ; 
then he set himself to desire nothing she could not grant, and, how- 
ever soberly his thoughts began again, ere long they ended with out- 
stretched arms and a wailing cry within. He could bear it no longer, 
and started up to see the yacht once more, even if it were only as a 
distant speck, bearing his love away. 

He looked; was it a too happy dream? The yacht was nearer, 
the sun glancing on her sails ; she was making for the harbour. Could 
it mean—he dared not guess—what could it mean? No! she was 
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anchoring far out, the wind was against her entering the harbour— 
was anything amiss? They were lowering a boat. Arnold stoot with 
every limb intent, like Mercury waiting Jove’s word to fly; he 
watched with straining eyes—what sailor could wear white and blue? 
Ariadne, by heaven! Ariadne is in the boat,and it comes to fetch 
her lover. 

Do not think my hero mad. He paused to think about his dress ; 
a white flannel shirt is none the worse for water, and the sun and sea 
only made his yellow hair curl tighter; he did not wish to reach her 
looking like a grey drowned rat, but somehow it never crossed his 
mind as possible that he should wait on shore till the boat came 
nearer. He proceeded very orderly to take off his coat and boots ; he 
folded her letter and put it in his tin fusee case ; he slipped the ring 
on his little finger, and, after dipping his head in the sea, he stuck a 
sprig of flowering myrtle behind his ear. He waded among pink 
flowering rocks, and the delicate meduse swam round him unabashed ; 
then, as the water deepened, he struck out to sea. 

The world was bright again; but a new change had come upon 
his spirit. His love and longing had been too boisterous, his joy had 
hovered upon the brink of sudden death. As he rested on the cool 
blue water and rose and fell with the soothing motion of the gentle 
swell, he felt at one with the world which was all one path towards 
her. What were time and distance to make his love grow faint, 
though she was far off, beyond the end of the infinite ladder of light 
that glittered dazzlingly between him and the horizon—were not his 
arms and his courage strong? and with a slow, steady, effortless 
‘stroke, he felt himself borne along towards the goal. He was swim- 
ming southward, sunward. On either hand, if he could have seen it, 
the sea was of the deepest blue; but his path lay along the broad, 
bright stream like a transparent silver sunbeam, which reached on to 
behind the sun in heaven. The sun’s rays were strong upon his head ; 
as he rose over the crest of a little wave, its foam splashed refresh- 
ingly in his face; the rippling of the waters, the warmth overhead, 
and the still, even motion of his limbs brought a kind of drowsiness 
with it. The journey seemed long, though the way was pleasant and 
‘Ariadne herself would meet him at the end; it was with a sobered 
joy that he thought of what seemed the far-off meeting. But with 
the drowsiness his strokes were slackening, and he woke again to 
‘more strenuous pursuit. He thought, My best good will take a life’s 
pursuit, Ariadne will scorn an idle lover; and he swam faster; he 
knew he was swimming fast and well. and he thought joyously of the 
nearing boat. 

He heard the splash of the oars, and the sailors humming in 
chorus ‘ Lou Rossignou che vola;’ he listened in vain for Ariadne’s 
voice ; he saw the boat fast drawing nearer, and she was leaning for- 
ward in the bow. He smiled and did not speak ; but, as they drew 
quite near, he paused in his stroke, and leaning, as it were, with his 
elbows on the buoyant water, he took the ring and the sprig of 
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myrtle in his hand, and, as the boat came close, he touched the prow 
and Ariadne’s hand; the ring was on her finger and the sprig of 
myrtle in her hand before anyone else quite saw what passed. Then, 
laughing, he climbed into the boat ; he said it was glorious weather 
for a swim; he talked fast and to everyone but her. 

Just before they reached the yacht, Lord Moidart patted him on 
the back with a good-humoured laugh, the like of which he has often 
had to encounter since, and pointed out that if he had stayed on 
shore in his clothes, the boat would have picked him up in little more 
than another ten or fifteen minutes. 

‘ But I could not wait,’ said he. 

Ariadne was close by, and they looked away from each other, lest 
anyone else should overhear the answer of her eyes. 





Tue Finance oF UNENDOWED HospPIrA.s. 


E read that some time about the close of the fourth century 
after Christ a hospital was established at Caesarea for the 
medical treatment of the poor. By this action was inaugurated a 
method of charity which acquired popularity beyond precedent, and 
to provide for or assist in the maintenance of a hospital was soon con- 
sidered a work of the purest piety. 

The experience of those early times assimilates in one particular 
to ours of to-day, inasmuch as history records that it was found to 
be a far easier task to establish a hospital than to support it when 
established. So that, from the first, hospitals have been consistently 
mendicant in their character, and while the value of their work has 
been admitted, the conditions under which it has been carried on 
have rendered it precarious and imperfect. 

Perhaps the most palmy days of English hospital finance were 
those when the cost of maintaining the several institutions was laid 
upon the rich monastic orders, and the bishops and clergy were re- 
quired to provide means for the relief of the sick and infirm, But 
the jealousy of priestly influence which showed itself even in those re- 
mote and superstitious times, mingled, let us hope, with some workings 
of benevolence, induced the laity to found other institutions, and 
probably, if we could obtain a nearer view of the proceedings then 
enacted, we should recognise the spirit of competition between the 
different societies which is a familiar and somewhat disappointing 
characteristic of charity as administered in the present age. The 
destruction which overtook the monasteries at the time of the 
Reformation and the sequestration of their revenues brought back 
into prominent notice the necessity of providing for the tendance 
of the sick poor, and it was no doubt owing, in some degree, to a 
feeling of compunction in the monarch, and by way of atonement 
for the infliction of much uncalled-for suffering upon the helpless 
and innocent, that the Priory of St. Bartholomew was converted into 
a hospital by the king’s command, and an example set which was 
speedily followed by the foundation of the similar institution of St. 
Thomas some six years afterwards. 

The present century, prolific of societies of every kind, has been 
especially fertile in hospitals, and not a little genial satire has been 
from time to time bestowed upon their number and variety. 

Just as there are trades to supply every want of the needy 
and every whim of the fastidious, so there appear to be hospitals 
designed to deal with every real and imaginary malady of which the 
human body is capable. There are the general hospitals and the 
special hospitals. The former receive sufferers from any of the acute 
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diseases, which are not mental or contagious; the operations of the 
latter are restricted each to one specified disease or class of dis- 
eases. It has been long and seriously contended that, with but few 
exceptions, special hospitals are wrong in principle and faulty in 
practice, both in their relation to the patients and to medicine as a 
science. The exceptions are generally held to include hospitals for 
infectious diseases, for diseases of the nervous system, for mental 
diseases, and for consumption—ailments for whose treatment in sepa- 
rate buildings there are cogent reasons. 

Whether or not some of the special institutions might be appro- 
priately and conveniently absorbed by the general hospitals or by 
the more important of their own specialty, at least it appears reason- 
able to require that a needless repetition of hospitals devoted to 
identical purposes should be discouraged. The multiplication of 
hospitals without let or hindrance is intimately associated with the 
subject of hospital finance, and any effort to place the latter upon a 
sounder basis to be effective must include means to check the esta- 
blishment of unnecessary institutions. 

If a man of his own means provide an organisation for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures, he is entitled to public gratitude, even 
though the want of some further knowledge may have prevented 
the turning of his liberality to the best account. But if the man 
only ‘found’ a society, and if he leave the public, nay, pester them, 
to pay the reckoning, then the value of the foundling he has foisted 
upon the community cannot be too closely examined. 

In these later days, the well-meaning people who establish hos- 
pitals for pure love of their fellow-creatures are in a minority, and 
the modern sick-house is too often the offspring of some ambitious 
or disappointed practitioner, whose chief object is to bring his own 
merits under notice. Upon grounds of general policy the action 
of both classes is to be deprecated. The former should be mildly 
held in check ; the latter should be summarily restrained. 

Many existing institutions are unnecessary; some are unworthy. 
Both kinds poach upon the benevolence which is indiscriminating, 
and attenuate the supplies of really useful hospitals. It is open 
to any adventurer to start a ‘ hospital,’ with objects and title similar 
to those of a previously existing institution, and to claim for his ven- 
ture the dignity of a ‘public charity.’ He may plant it in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the original hospital, and appropriate 
whatever advantage is forthcoming from the confusion he courts. 
In choosing the habitation and settling his plans for the new hospital 
no too inquisitive authority will need to be satisfied concerning the 
arrangements, not even as to the sanitary condition of the premises. 
And, as a matter of fact, many old houses, built when the first elements 
of the science of sanitation were unknown or ignored, and wanting 
every convenience for the proper accommodation of the sick, have 
been converted into hospitals with little or no regard to sanitary 
requirements. In the application of the funds supplied he may 
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study nothing but his own caprices, and he need fear no scrutiny 
directed either to the value of the objects he professes to have in 
view, or to the manner in which the funds are disposed of to promote 
them. The name of some distinguished personage is often associated 
with such an undertaking as patron or president, and perhaps upon 
the ‘consulting’ staff, the title which custom in its eccentricity con- 
fers upon a staff which never is consulted, names of real eminence are 
displayed. It is unfortunate that men of position should not un- 
frequently yield to the vanity of permitting their honours to be thus 
exhibited, and it behoves the public to know that their connection 
with the institution they affect is often purely fictitious. There are 
many ‘ consulting ’ physicians and surgeons who have never entered the 
doors of petty hospitals with which they allow their names to be con- 
nected, and it is, doubtless, an unheard-of occurrence for the member 
of a consulting staff of this kind to be called in to attend a patient. 

For obvious reasons such ventures are in nearly all cases ‘ special’ 
hospitals, and this may account in some measure for the suspicion 
with which special hospitals are regarded. If there be one condition 
indispensable to an admission of the value of a special hospital, it 
is that it shall supply a knowledge, and facilities for the application 
of that knowledge, in the interests of the patients and the public, at 
_ ‘least equal to the best which can be found elsewhere. With a strict 
application of this test, not a few special hospitals would be found 
wanting, and it is undeniable that some institutions of this class 
exist, where the reputation of the medical men attached to them 
furnishes no sufficient guarantee either for the capable treatment of 
the sufferers or for the acquisition of information which shall be valu- 
able to the community at large. The existence of a special hospital 
which does not possess upon its working staff physicians of the first 
rank in regard to the diseases treated is in itself an unmitigated 
evil, prone to diffuse error, and in its relation to the charitable world 
it is a worthless encumbrance. 

The purely honorary and voluntary character of our hospitals 
is shown as much in their establishment as in their after adminis- 
tration. Everyone doeth the thing he listeth. The home or hospi- 
tal for cats and dogs, upon which mirth has been freely exercised, may 
not be one whit more absurd and uncalled-for, and is certainly more 
harmless, than some of the minor medical charities for mankind 
with which irresponsible individuals have studded our thoroughfares. 

Assuming that the motives which led to their establishment 
were kindly, how unintelligent the use of the force—how pitiful 
the waste of benevolence! 

While notable institutions, served by able men and fitted to the 
work required of them, are crippled for want of means, enormous 
sums are annually expended upon organisations whose real impotence 
and insignificancy are hidden under statistics in which the old stage 
device for the representation of an army is resorted to, and the same 
patients appear and reappear at intervals to illustrate an illusory im- 
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portance. Not‘a few of the patients dealt with are at the same time 
attending other hospitals, and under the present disunited system 
there is nothing to prevent a man giving attendance at as many 
institutions as he has a mind to. Numbers of ‘establishments, needy 
in other respects, are hungry for patients, and while they make no 
investigation concerning the suitability of the applicant for gratuitous 
relief, they are equally ready to take him upon trust in all other 
respects. Even under the present conditions, when anything like 
concerted action is unheard-of, cases not seldom occur where patients 
are discovered to be the recipients of dual treatment, and there is 
reason to believe that attendance at a hospital is often used as a 
means of obtaining alms in a form more acceptable than drugs, and 
that the latter are unceremoniously made away with in any manner 
rather than by pouring them down the pseudo-patient’s throat. It is 
somewhat startling to learn that there are at this time in the metro- 
polis upwards of 180 separate and independent institutions for the 
charitable treatment of the sick, and that the persons who received 
relief in 1880 numbered not less than a million.' With the excep- 
tion of the in and out-patients of a few minor and perhaps discredited 
institutions, and an almost inappreciable proportion of in-patients of 
two or three larger hospitals, not one of this vast array of sufferers was 
enabled to contribute towards the expense of his treatment ; nay, more, 
by the rules of all the chief hospitals he would be positively forbidden 
to do so. 

In attempting an examination of the method of hospital finance, 
we are necessarily brought to consider the conditions under which 
offerings to charity are made, and the effect of actions which are 
the issue of emotions certain to command our respectful admira- 
tion. If benevolence is indigenous to noble natures, almsgiving may 
be accounted the blossom and token of a humane sympathy and al- 
together incapable of existing in the guise of a cold and calculating 
system, which apportions its means exactly and accurately to the end 
in view. The fear is, thatin criticising a method we may appear to 
overlook or chance to* wound the susceptibilities of the somewhat 
wayward and capricious, but beautiful growth which is twined about 
it. Plants of the sweetest habit are most prolific of their bloom, 
and instead of proffering us single flowers, they wreathe themselves 
in fragrance. The charitable man is essentially a man of quick im- 
pulse. -A hesitating charity appears to limp. Caution, though much 
extolled, is seldom popular, and the method of the man who thinks 
and gives, instead of being accredited with the greater virtue, is apt 
to be disparaged for a want of warmth. The nature of charity must 
always prevent its enrolment among the exact sciences. The most 
brilliant of its scintillations are due to the eccentricities of its 
movements. 


There is, however, one feature of the system under which contri- 


* Exclusive of patients admitted into the parish infirmaries and the sick asylums. 
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butions are collected which appears to demand a notice. In making 
our alms we are not quite willing to forego a consideration. We 
desire to become possessed of a something in return for our gifts, 
Whether it be an illustration of the practical English mind, or of 
that universal nature which delights in bargains, however ruinous, 
or whether it be that equally natural inclination to have a hand in 
the dispensation of the charity we help to furnish, certain it is that 
the average donor to hospitals is not content to help on the general 
weal, but desires to acquire the right to impress with his own per- 
sonality the relief of particular cases. Under the influence of this 
disposition the plan of hospital charity has become proprietary. 
When, some few years ago, it was proposed in regard to a prominent 
pension-granting society to abolish the voting system, the vast 
majority of subscribers demurred, upon the ground that by their con- 
tributions they had acquired ‘vested rights.’ In the same way, 
contributors to the funds of the hospitals have obtained privileges, 
of which, unless with their consent, they cannot be legally dispos- 
sessed. 

There are two separate bodies—the subscribers and the patients. 
The subscriber has nominally purchased the right to give or with- 
hold his individual share of the general benefits of the hospital, 
and it is sometimes indispensable that a patient should accept his 
patronage before access can be obtained to the benefits of that which 
is by courtesy called a public institution. 

On the other hand, the hospital has contracted obligations to the 
subscriber which it is impossible to redeem, and so has violated a 
first principle of morality. Privileges bartered for contributions are 
not calculated according to any actuarial scale, but are simply in- 
ducements to subscribe, and in the case of hospitals, at least, it 
is impossible they can be anything more. 

A severely logical and mathematical mind working upon these 
materials must necessarily evolve some such method as that adopted 
by societies for the supply of surgical appliances, which require a 
patient to produce subscribers’ tickets of recommendation to the 
value of the instrument to be furnished. Beyond the wearisome 
journeying and suffering which these otherwise valuable societies 
thus inflict upon the poor cripple they aid, such an enactment ap- 
pears indefensible, inasmuch as it compels the unfortunate appli- 
cant to exercise his begging faculties to an extent sufficient to 
demoralise him for the rest of his days. 

In the case of hospitals there is too much urgency about the 
condition of many of the patients presenting themselves to allow of 
any similar system, and at most reputable hospitals an applicant 
who is seriously ill may obtain attention, whether provided with a 
formal recommendation or not. The institution issues to a donor 
letters in numbers proportionate to the aggregate amount of his 
contributions, and to a subscriber letters calculated according to 
his annual subscription. These letters of recommendation are essen- 
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tially so many bills accepted by the hospital. It is usual to allot 
one such letter annually during life to adonor of five guineas. Thus 
one donor of large amount may have acquired the right to send as 
many patients as the whole resources of the hospital can provide for 
during the entire year. Or a contributor of a single sum of five 
guineas at the age of twenty-one, by the time he is sixty, will have 
had no less than forty nominations of patients. The average stay 
of a patient is not less than four weeks, and the average cost may 
be put at 25s. per week, which means that in return for every dona- 
tion of five guineas to its funds the institution cheerfully issues 
promises to pay in kind to the extent of 2001. 

Of course it pays nothing of the sort, and not a little dissatis- 
faction ensues. Happily, the more munificent donors are in all cases 
the least assertive of their position ; but petty contributors, often very 
rich people, not seldom stand uncompromisingly upon their ‘ rights,’ 
and make no scruple of a determination to exact the fullest return 
for their outlay. A peer’s lady, having entered her name for an 
annual subscription of a guinea to a hospital, sent a patient, who 
was admitted and kept for five months. A year after this lady wrote, 
in reply to a request for her subscription, that she did not then know 
of any patient to send; ‘when I do I will subscribe again’ A 
common practice is to get a patient admitted by pressure exerted 
upon a physician of the staff. By this means a nominee is served, 
and it is of no moment that the rights of less favoured, and possibly 
more afflicted, applicants are in consequence prejudiced. Complaints 
have been made more than once that a certain hospital in London— 
far from wealthy—is freely made use of in this way by its neighbours 
for the benefit of their servants, while they not unfrequently forget to 
share the expense of its maintenance. As an example pertinent to 
the opposite side of the question, and helping to show the effects of 
the system from another point of view, the authorities of a convales- 
cent hospital refused a subscription from another hospital because the 
recommendations to be accuired would be certainly made use of. 

It is a question whether an inner acquaintance with the chari- 
table world shows us more of charity or selfishness. We meet with 
instances of a pure and single-minded benevolence, which go far to 
redeem the character of the whole, but we soon become doubtful of 
the existence of a widespread and essentially national philanthropy, 
such as at first sight appears reflected in the institutions, and we are 
led irresistibly to the conclusion that the chief burden rests upon a 
class comparatively limited in numbers, and not to be termed repre- 
sentative of colossal wealth. Upon this long-suffering and magnani- 
mous few are directed the appellant powers of the hospital managers. 
It is they who virtually support the unendowed hospitals and main- 
tain our national reputation for a grand and illustrious charity.2 Of 


? It should be remembered that hospitals alone are under consideration. The 
" ent gains additional force when we reflect that medical charity is but a por- 
tion of the vast work maintained by the almsgiving minority. 
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their bounty some is necessarily wasted, owing to the conditions 
under which it is obtained and expended, and some is appropriated 
to worthless institutions. What wonder that in time almsgiving 
becomes wearisome even to the most willing, and that really meri- 
torious hospitals are only kept from collapse by persistent and almost 
degrading solicitation ? 

Every fresh calamity which claims public attention and calls for 
public relief is a formidable rival to the permanent charities, and 
attracts a share of the help which were otherwise apportioned to them, 

The finance of charity is as sensitive to social as the world’s 
money market to political influences. An earthquake will shatter 
the prospects of an equilibrium ; a famine will starve hospitals whole- 
sale. There is something picturesque and interesting about the 
foreign beggar who appears at our gates for the first time, and has 
a novelty of garb and a suggestion of romance to recommend him, 
and we are easily led to give him preference over the mendicant 
in the next street who is always hat in hand, and has nothing but 
iteration to offer. Our home institutions, more often now than of 
old, are put into competition with charities abroad. The industry 
of newspaper correspondents, the rapidity of communication and the 
abundance of means for disseminating the intelligence gathered, 
bring before us occurrences from afar possessed of all the potency of 
recent events, and arouse in the benevolent a cosmopolitan sympathy 
which calls no sorrow alien. 

To the charitable almsgiving is a luxury of life. In the relief 
of suffering the soul realises a sense of satisfaction which seems to 
raise existence for a moment to the level of her own aspirations. 
Such people need no stimulating. In every occasion they perceive 
an opportunity, and their gifts are less measured by their will than 
by their means. 

Ina day of excitement awakened by the circumstances of some 
appalling catastrophe generosity swells into tropical growth, and ex- 
hausts itself in a benign effort. The trouble of the moment is the 
trouble akin to its own sympathy. It sees but the present and im- 
mediate want of help, and renders it to the limit of its power. 

The permanent charities obtain little adventitious recommenda- 
tion. What merit they possessis enshrined in their work, and, being 
divested of novelty, it does not easily commend itself to popular en- 
thusiasm, In the one case the mind is assailed by a striking and 
dramatic revelation; in the other it is prompted by pleadings which 
have degenerated by repetition into platitudes. 

The advertisements emanating from charitable societies which 
we perceive in the morning’s papers have ceased, in the majority of 
instances, to be attractive. Society in the aggregate is not to be 
stirred, and unendowed hospitals depend either upon the support and 
co-operation of a few wealthy patrons, or upon the returns from 
appeals personally addressed to benevolent individuals—most fre- 
quently upon the latter; and it may be safely asserted that without 
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some active financial agency constantly engaged, the prosperity of 
the most successful and progressive of our institutions would suffer 
irremediable failure. 

_ The expense attendant upon raising money by direct appeal is 
sometimes too great to be accounted legitimate, and while it must 
be admitted that the docility of almsgiving people is seldom dis- 
played more conspicuously than in their patient endurance under an 
epidemic of mendicant literature, expostulation and complaint do 
occasionally occur, and some harsh criticism is directed upon the 
begging which is an integrant and indispensable part of the voluntary 
system. Whatever the theory of benevolence, in practice one result 
of not asking is to get nothing. And, moreover, to ask effectually 
we must ask skilfully. A plea to be successful must be attractively 
put, and its application demands a certain knowledge of human 
nature. A clumsy operator will mar the best opportunity, for in these 
days even sympathy is growing in culture, and may be concerned less 
with the subject than with the manner of rendering it. In regard 
to some institutions we read of percentages allowed to officers upon 
the returns from appeals. This is a plan of remuneration which 
appears to be open to objection, even when the poundage is moderate; 
when it reaches a high figure, it becomes reprehensible. Such a sys- 
tem may not obtain among high-class charities, but supporters of 
minor societies might not unfairly ask to be enlightened concerning 
the proportion of their contributions which really reaches the coffers 
of the charity. The remuneration of a purely financial official need 
not be altogether independent of the general prosperity he promotes, 
but to give a man a direct and immediate interest in each individual 
benefaction his exertions have procured is to affront the best impulses 
of his nature. It is not remuneration you offer him— it is corrup- 
tion. The same may be said of the system which has occasionally 
commended itself to certain astute managers, under which a matron 
has been paid so much for each patient, such payment to cover all 
expenses, including, it may be supposed, her own emoluments. 

Few people know how arduous and unceasing are the labours 
required to provide for the expenditure of a charitable society de- 
pendent upon voluntary aid. Even the committees, who meet at 
stated periods and sign cheques with complacency, may have but a 
scanty appreciation of the labours which have served to place the 
funds at their disposition. Yet when we consider the magnitude of 
the expenditure, and remember that under a purely voluntary system 
an overwhelming majority of the population recognises no obligation 
in reference to it, we must cease to wonder. The letter from which 
the following are extracts appeared in the ‘ Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette’ some years ago, and while it must be admitted the argu- 
ment is unanswerable from the writer’s point of view, it is certain 
that, if his conclusions were generally adopted, a future of enhanced 
difficulty would open before needy institutions. 


Having been much annoyed by repeated ‘appeals’ and ‘ applications’ 
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from a benevolent society, to which I had given a ‘life subscription,’ I re- 
monstrated on the subject, and was coolly informed, ‘It is a rule that all 
life subscribers are periodically asked to aid.’ If so, it is a very unfair 
rule. A life subscription is not, it appears, a subscription for life, as it 
professes to be, but a delusion and a snare. . . . ‘The Society is in want 
of funds.’ Of course it is; what society is not? Institutions are multi- 
plied beyond all possibility of adequate support, and what is given to one 
must be withheld from another, since no purse is inexhaustible. I have a 
list of rather more than a thousand, and when it shall have been gone 
through it will be time enough to think of a second benefit. 


No one is now impressed by the statement that a hospital is in 
debt. It is taken for granted that debt and beggary are normal inci- 
dents in the course of medical charity, and the probabilities are that 
where there is no debt begging has been raised to the rank of a science. 
Those who seek the benefits of the hospitals for themselves, as those 
who make use of them for their protégés, take little heed of the 
difficulties of the institution they patronise, and are only concerned 
to secure a share of its advantages. Not a few of the supporters of 
hospitals are poorer than many of the patients who are treated, im- 
measurably poorer than some of those who utilise their friends’ sub- 
scriptions, and so earn a cheap reputation for active benevolence. 

‘Iam very anxious to get our coachman’s wife into your hospital, 
writes a lady of this class; ‘I do not care to subscribe, but if you will 
send me a book of subscribers’ names, no doubt I shall find some one I 
know to give me a ticket.’ 

‘I send you s/. for your hospital,’ writes somebody else. ‘I am only 
& poor governess, and it has taken me some time to save this amount, or 
you would have heard from me before. I send it in token of my gratitude 
for the kindness my sister received in the hospital two years ago.’ 

Half-a-dozen years since a strangely open-handed old gentleman 
was exhibiting an amiable eccentricity by making anonymous dona- 
tions of 1,000/. each to London charities. In this way, from first 
to last, he disposed of an enormous total, and, although his identity 
has been established since his death, he was successful in his attempts 
to hide it while he lived, never so much as receiving an acknow- 
ledgment for any one of his munificent benefactions. It did not ap- 
pear that his generosity was tempered with much discretion, for 
societies of more than doubtful reputation shared in it, and one in 
particular, which had already received a first contribution, was stated 
to have been allotted a second after the prosecution and conviction 
of its promoters had been publicly recorded. This was an extreme 
«ase, and few would be found who make their alms blindfolded ; but 
none the less, for want of guidance, many get imposed upon by 
specious solicitations, and dispense their benefactions with the least 
possible advantage to the cause they desire to serve. 

In the course of three months the out-patients of a well-known 
hospital voluntarily dropped into a box set apart for them in their 
waiting-room the munificent amount of 1s. 7}d., having meanwhile 
given attendances to the number of several thousand. 
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The out-patients of a much smaller hospital contributed during 
a similar period a handsome sum involuntarily—that is, because the 
rules required of them a trifling payment at every visit. 

It does not appear to occur to many people that the application 
of the ordinary rules of life to the affairs of our hospitals would be 
beneficial, and that efficiency would be promoted in no trifling de- 
gree by the adoption of a sounder method of finance. 

So demoralised in regard to the latter is public opinion that we 
find representative bodies, such as the Council of the Hospital Sun- 
day Fund, the Corporation of the City of London, and others, indis- 
posed to assist a charity which by good luck or good management has 
succeeded in paying its way. 

And as in determining its awards the former body, at least, makes 
pretension to a judicial consideration of the merits of the several 
institutions, the conclusion is unavoidable that, in the judgment of 
the Council, one testimony to good management is a condition of in- 
debtedness. That which society would consider culpable in the indi- 
vidual becomes by some process of reasoning commendable in the 
institution. The salutary teaching of the fable is reversed, and a 
neglect to help itself is adjudged to furnish a hospital with a stronger 
recommendation to the assistance of others. 

Bred of this general laxity is the feeling of some hospital managers 
that prosperity is to be shunned. The appeal must be ad miseri- 
cordvam. Debts best pay themselves is not seldom the maxim acted 
upon, and to be convicted of a surplus is ruin to the character of an 
institution whose virtue only lives in its destitution. 

This is the age of doubt, and the wonder is, not that the affairs 
of our hospitals are subjected to criticism, but that it takes so little 
practical shape. What has been said and written has served to in- 
crease the difficulties of maintaining a hospital under the present 
system, but it has not provided an alternative. Beyond the doubts 
cast upon the wisdom of the management the value of the work it- 
self is called into question, and it is to be regretted that too palpable 
errors and shortcomings invite attacks which, if easily deprecated, are 
difficult to parry. 

Dismissing all that is merely captious or the frosty product of 
misanthropic minds, it is not to be denied that a spirit of genuine 
and not unkindly question has arisen, and has led many once liberal 
contributors to lessen their assistance, or even to withdraw it alto- 
gether, upon the ground that in supporting a system of medical relief 
as at present administered, they may be helping to aggravate the 
very evils they desire to diminish. 

To discredit the existing methods of medical charity can scarcely 
be a grateful task; if done in mere wantonness it would be a crime. 
Charitable medical relief to the poor is not the anachronism some 
would have us believe. Our nineteenth century cleverness has not 
shown a way to a providence which shall enable the poor to make 
bricks without straw, neither has its cynicism convinced us that any 

No. 620 (wo. cxt, x. 8.) Q 
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good purpose will be served by punishing a sick man with the penal- 
ties of his neglect. 

Though the earner of a daily wage possess in an abundant de- 
gree those virtues of economy, discipline, and self-denial which form 
such pleasant teachings, they will not suffice to tide him over a 
lengthened period of sickness, with its additional expenses and a 
partial or an entire cessation of income. Our hospitals are neces- 
saries; their operations are of superlative value not only to the sick 
poor, but to the nation at large. Their maintenance is not the less an 
imperial duty because it has been hitherto left to private benevolence. 

Yet so long as the charitable few are ready to bear the burden, 
there can be no reason to precipitate on purely financial grounds a 
reform which would efface from the walls of our hospitals the lustrous 
legend, ‘ Supported by voluntary contributions,’ and darken for ever 
the memory of a noble tradition. 

It is not an unreasonable pride which takes pleasure in the sta- 
tistics of English benevolence, and attaches to this adage the glamour 
of a national sentiment. We unaffectedly desire everything to be 
voluntary. Like Falstaff, we abhor compulsion, and, if we minister 
to the sick and afflicted, it shall be at our own will and pleasure and 
after our own fashion. 

So long as many of our hospitals are dependent upon the volun- 
tary aid of private individuals, it is useless to talk of rules to affect 
the giver. A man who gives will, of course, give as and when he 
pleases, and if reason teaches us that one result of our system of 
charity is the release of nine-tenths of the well-to-do from an obliga- 
tion they incur equally with their neighbours, we must be content to 
leave the omissions of the majority to the consciences of the indi- 
viduals composing it. 

Nor is there any question of deficiency of supplies in the aggre- 
gate. The real wants are in regard to apportionment and applica- 
tion. A recent speaker stated that the charities of London disburse 
upwards of six millions annually, and, whatever the amount which 
falls to medical charity, it may be safely affirmed that considerably 
less would suffice were it discreetly bestowed and capably administered. 

If the action of the state be invoked, let it be as a protector of 
genuine institutions, and to procure some such safeguard for medical 
charities and their supporters as is already afforded to medical men. 

Many so-called ‘hospitals’ are in relation to worthy establish- 
ments and to science as quacks to qualified practitioners. In the 
interests of the contributors, the patients and the public, some means 
should be found to purge the country of merely predatory societies, 
and so to render good service to those whose existence is vindicated 
in their work. 

Something might be achieved by a voluntary introduction upon 
the part of the institutions of uniformity of method and, in a mea- 
sure, concert of action. A central authority acting within defined 
limits need not curtail the wholesome freedom of charity, but it would 
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check its libertinism. It would help materially to emancipate the 
hospitals from that tyranny of the faculty which is understood, and 
without doubt deplored, by many enlightened physicians, and would 
thus render easy, for general adoption, reforms which institutions 
singly find it difficult to venture upon. But the performance of a 
great public work by the hospitals entitles them to public privileges 
as it subjects them to public responsibilities. It would not appear 
unreasonable if institutions with interests so vast as those of the 
Metropolitan hospitals should claim direct representation in Par- 
liament. 

Whether this were granted or not, some sort of official recog- 
nition, with provision for establishment by licence only, registration 
of accounts, and immunity from taxation, is not too much to ask, 
nor need it forebode the clouding of that bright record of good works 
which redeems the social history of the nation. 


B. Burrorp RawLinas. 





Tue Great SovuTrHern Comet or 1880. 


“{\REAT comet passing the sun northwards!’ so ran a telegram 
from Buenos Ayres received at the Observatory of Kiel on 
February 5, 1880, and quickly flashed onwards to all the astronomers 
of Europe. But in vain telescopes were pointed and eyes strained. 
Nothing unusual appeared; and after twenty-four hours of suspense, 
a telegraphic postscript to the previous communication intimated 
that the intentions of the celestial visitant had been misconstrued, 
and that the hope must be abandoned of seeing its ‘ crystal tresses’ 
‘ brandished ’ in the skies of our northern hemisphere. We are thus, 
not without some grudging feelings of envy, compelled to rely on the 
reports of southern observers for a description of the appearance and 
movements of the remarkable object we have undertaken to consider. 
On February 1, a strange ray of faint light was seen to stretch 
across the twilight sky to the west of Table Mountain shortly after 
sunset. On the following evening Mr. Gill, H.M.’s Astronomer at 
the Cape, detected from the Observatory what appeared to be the 
extreme sweep of a great comet’s tail; and by shifting his quarters 
so as to clear the shoulder of the mountain, he was able to trace its 
brightening course close to the stars of the Crane, until its light was 
lost in the general illumination of the sky. Three days later, 
Mr. Eddie, of Graham’s Town, observed a faint nucleus of a pale 
yellow colour, about equal in size to the annular nebula in Lyra, and 
resembling in appearance a well-known star-cluster in Toucan when 
seen with a low power.' By the 8th, the comet had already lost so 
much of its brightness that it might easily have escaped notice. 
During the first week of February, however, it was extensively 
observed throughout the southern hemisphere. On the Ist, a gen- 
tleman living in the northern part of the colony of New South Wales 
went out quail shooting just after sunset, and on looking towards the 
south-west was surprised to see a bright streak of light extending 
from the horizon towards the pole.? A similar appearance was noted 
on the same evening from H.M.S. ‘ Garnet,’ at anchor in the roads 
of Monte Video, and had been descried one day earlier at Cordoba, 
the seat of the National Observatory of the Argentine Republic. 
The most striking peculiarities of the comet, according to Dr. Gould, 
the eminent director of that promising institution, were inordinate 
length of tail, and the absence of anything like a defined nucleus. 
Indeed, it might have been described as all tail, since the so-called 
‘head’ shared the same filmy character with the luminous train 
proceeding from it, which nowhere shone with a brightness exceeding 


1 Monthly Notiece, March 1880. 2 Ibid, April 1880. 
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that of the Milky Way. This account is not inconsistent with that 
of Mr. Eddie. Both observers perceived the head as an ill-defined, 
nebulous mass, without any proper nucleus or point of stellar con- 
centration. 

What was wanting in brilliancy was, however, compensated by 
extent. The length of the tail was, on February 2, estimated at 35°; 
on the 5th—we again quote Mr. Eddie—at 50°; that is to say, it 
stretched over an are of the heavens equal to the altitude of the 
Pole-star in the latitude of London. Nor were the full proportions of 
this astonishing appendage at any time fully displayed to terrestrial 
spectators, the position of the earth being such as to occasion large 
foreshortening. The graceful curvature usually visible in such 
objects, though present, was not conspicuous. For the greater part 
of its course our comet’s tail seems to have run along the sky with 
well-defined, parallel edges, like a great highway laid down from 
constellation to constellation—a figure used by Aristotle to describe 
a similar phenomenon of his time, to be referred to further on. The 
general straightness of its appearance is implied in the comparison 
to auroral streamers, used by several observers to convey their im- 
pressions; and Mr. Janisch, the Governor of St. Helena, was espe- 
cially struck with the resemblance of the long narrow ray to the 
magnificent cometary train of 1843. We shall see presently that 
the analogy between these bodies is in reality far closer than the 
uncertain, or deceptive one of mere superficial aspect. 

The first question which astronomers naturally ask themselves 
regarding such an apparition from the celestial spaces is, whether 
they have to greet an old friend, or to make the acquaintance of a 
stranger. Nor is a satisfactory answer at all times easily supplied. 
Cometary physiognomies are so variable as to present hardly the 
faintest ground for recognition, while even cometary orbits, owing to 
perturbations encountered in traversing recklessly, and, one might 
say, at haphazard, the solar system, are liable to changes extremely 
perplexing to the votaries of Urania. Add to this the difficulty of 
securing satisfactory observations of bodies which not uncommonly 
lose their lustre and vanish within a few days of their emergence 
from the solar beams. In the present case, the comet having passed 
perihelion January 27, tolerably trustworthy determinations of posi- 
tion were obtained during a fortnight, from February 5 to February 19, 
by which time the head was barely discernible as an almost eva- 
nescent whiteness in the field of the great Cordoba equatorial. On 
the following evening it was wholly invisible, although the telescope 
was pointed towards its known place. The data furnished by the 
observations of Mr. Gill and Dr. Gould were, however, sufficiently 
accurate to enable Mr. Hind to compute an orbit which, to his no 
small surprise, came out all but identical with that of a comet whose 
appearance is still within living memory. The same conclusion was 
arrived at independently by Dr. Gould, and has been confirmed by 
the calculations of several distinguished astronomers, leaving no 
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reasonable doubt that the path traversed by this body is undistin- 
guishable from that in which the great comet of 1843 travels round 
the sun. This result, although equally perplexing and unexpected, 
will not improbably prove to be of crucial importance in the inves- 
tigation of the nature of comets. A few words of explanation will 
suffice to place its bearings before our readers. 

The comet of 1843 presented some of the most surprising features 
recorded even in a history so strange as that of cometic apparitions. 
The form and position of its orbit were such that it remained but 
two hours and a quarter on the north side of the ecliptic. It was 
thus most conspicuously visible in southern latitudes; but in various 
parts of Italy, as well as in the United States, it shone with great 
brilliancy on February 28, in the full blaze of noon, at an apparent 
distance of only one degree from the sun’s limb; and on March 17, 
its splendid tail, estimated to have attained the prodigious length of 
two hundred millions of miles, was viewed with amazement by 
spectators in this country, as it rose majestically above the sunset 
clouds veiling the western horizon. It was, however, not so much 
the stateliness of its aspect as the peculiarities of its motion which 
rendered this comet an object of especial interest to astronomers. 
Of all known bodies revolving round the sun, it approached its surface 
most closely. Only the tremendous velocity to which it attained at 
perihelion, of 366 miles a second, could have extricated it in safety 
from such perilous proximity. The distance of the centre of the 
comet from the solar photosphere at the moment of nearest approach 
was only 97,000 miles (about one-fifth of the sun’s radius), so that 
the coma, or nebulous envelope surrounding the nucleus, must very 
nearly have swept the surface of that ocean of incandescent hydrogen 
known as the ‘chromosphere.’ Indeed, the very possible event of an 
encounter with one of those flame-like ‘ prominences,’ which have 
been known to attain a height of 380,000 miles, must have produced 
such a retardation of the comet’s motion as would, in all probability, 
have ensured its engulfment in the abyss barely escaped by it in its 
desperate flight. 

This, then, is the body with which we are invited to identify the 
comet of last year, notwithstanding the serious difficulties which 
stand in the way of that identification. According to the calculations 
of Mr. Hubbard, the first of the pair revolved in an ellipse of such 
extreme eccentricity as to carry it, at its greatest distance from the 
sun, far beyond the utmost verge of our system, and to bring it back 
to perihelion only after the lapse of 533 years. It is true that this re 
sult was admittedly uncertain. Without derogating from the respect 
due to scientific prediction, it may, indeed, be acknowledged that the 
only sure method of ascertaining the period of such a body is the 
practical one of observing its return, either by looking back into the 
past, or by waiting for the future. The small are of the orbit ob- 
served in such cases is usually quite insufficient for the determination 
of its extent. In other words, the path traversed immediately before 
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and after perihelion is, so far as our observations are concerned, the 
same, whether the vagrant object subsequently retreats to a distance 
one hundred or five hundred times that of the earth from the sun, 
and occupies fifty or five thousand years in the accomplishment of 
the journey. In the present instance, the estimates of period actually 
ranged from seven to six hundred years, including, by a singular 
coincidence, one of thirty-seven years, which exceeds by only a single 
month the interval between the perihelion passages of the comets of 
1843 and 1880. 

Our readers may think that the very obvious assumption of a 
thirty-seven years’ period for a body which has been observed to return 
at that lapse of time, offers a simple and satisfactory solution of the 
problem. But on examining the records of such phenomena, we find 
no accounts of corresponding apparitions. It is not until we reach 
the year 1695 that we hear of a comet possibly identifiable with that 
whose history it is sought to trace. The comet of 1695 so far 
resembled that of 1880 as to have been visible exclusively in south- 
ern latitudes; and the observations made upon it were of so uncertain 
a character, as to afford a wide scope for conjecture as to its individu- 
ality, but no ground for a rational conclusion. The case for the con- 
nection of the two bodies must then be considered to rest on the one 
fact that the interval between November, 1695, and February, 1843, 
divides pretty accurately into four periods of rather less than thirty- 
seven years. But how are we to account for its non-appearance in 
the mean time? Are we to suppose that no less than three succes- 
sive returns of an object so striking and unusual passed unnoticed, 
and that, too, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when the 
scouts and sentinels of science were abroad, and on the alert, even in 
the waste places of the earth? 

It is, of course, quite possible that a ‘southern comet,’ travelling 
nearly altogether below, or to the south of the ecliptic, should, during 
several consecutive revolutions, escape notice from northern observers. 
Its path, for instance, might be so inclined to the horizon as to keep 
it immersed in twilight until its final disappearance. In fact, there 
would be little probability of its discovery unless after sunset, about 
the time of the vernal equinox, or before sunrise, near the autumnal 
equinox. The comet of 1843 had, in this respect, an advantage over 
its successor of 1880. Not alone its extraordinary brilliancy, defiant 
even of mid-day glare, but the circumstance of its reaching perihe- 
lion a month later in the season, and thus carrying its tail, as it 
were, better erected from the horizon, caused the difference in range 
of visibility of bodies pursuing an almost identical course. 

It is evident that this condition would be exactly reversed in 
southern latitudes, but there is another which applies equally to the 
whole earth. If the comet happened, at the time of perihelion ap- 
proach, to be in, or near conjunction—that is, to pass between the 
earth and the sun—its orbit would be so foreshortened to terrestrial 
observers as to render its detection difficult or doubtful. This would 
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occur in June and July. Now, on the supposition of a thirty-seven 
years’ period, a return must have occurred in 1769, probably about the 
month of June; and but for this unfavourable circumstance, it might 
be taken as an absolute certainty that such a phenomenon would not 
have failed to attract attention from the zealous observers in India 
and Polynesia of the transit of Venus of June 3 in that year. As 
the question stands, we can only point out the extreme unlikelihood 
of such a persistent combination of disadvantageous conditions as 
would have rendered this amazing object invisible, both in the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres, during three successive revolutions. 
This unlikelihood becomes assurance when we find that, previous to 
1695, no such body has a place in the calendar of comets. It is true 
that in the years 1668 and 1689 large comets were seen in equatorial 
regions, the observations upon which were of a sufficiently loose and 
elastic nature to admit of almost any required orbit being founded 
on them. But the interval is in each case too short to permit identi- 
fication with that of 1695; and planetary perturbations—a frequent 
source of irregularity—take but slight effect upon a body which, 
moving in a path of considerable obliquity, strikes boldly away from 
the beaten track of the ecliptic into comparatively unfrequented dis- 
tricts of space. Rejecting, then, perforce, the theory of a regular re- 
volution in a period of thirty-seven years, we are driven to seek some 
other explanation of the tie undoubtedly subsisting between these 
bodies. 

An ingenious and fairly plausible one has been offered by Mr. 
Daniel Kirkwood, an American astronomer. In the winter of the 
year 373 B.c.° the Greeks were startled by a strange sign appearing 
in the heavens. Diodorus calls it a ‘fiery beam,’ and says that it 
cast shadows like the moon. Aristotle more accurately describes it 
as a ‘great comet,’ whose tail extended across a third of the sky, and 
which, setting at first with the sun, gradually mounted upwards as 
far as the belt of Orion, and then finally vanished. A special and 
sinister significance attached to the phenomenon from the fact that 
its appearance was immediately succeeded by the great earthquake in 
which the Achaian towns of Helice and Bura perished—the first by 
submersion in the sea, the second by engulfment in the earth. Now, 
regarding this comet a singular circumstance is related. Ephorus, a 
contemporary, or nearly contemporary historian, has left it on record 
that, previous to its disappearance, it was seen to separate into two 
stars. This testimony, scornfully rejected by Seneca, was alleged by 
Kepler in support of a similar theory as to the close apparent connec- 
tion between two comets which appeared almost simultaneously in the 
same part of the heavens in 1618 ; and the comparatively recent fate 


* There is no historical warrant for the date usually assigned of 371 B.C. Diodorus 
places the celestial portent in 372, the year before the battle of Leuctra. Aristotle, 
a far more reliable authority, accurately defines its appearance as having occurred 


in the fourth year of the 1o1st Olympiad (373 B.c.), during the archonship of Asteios. 
—Meteor. i. 6. 
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of Biela’s comet offers to modern astronomers an indubitable example 
of such a catastrophe. 

Mr. Kirkwood’s suggestion is that we have, in the comets of 1843 
and 1880, fragments of the original body whose disruption was re- 
ported by the Greek historian. He supposes that one of the twin 
offspring of the convulsion suffered in the shock of birth such a 
diminution of period as to cause it to anticipate, by thirty-seven 
years, the appearance of its companion, thus accounting for the simi- 
larity of orbits, and getting rid of an inconveniently short time of 
revolution. We believe, however, that he encumbers his theory with 
unnecessary difficulties by undertaking to account for four returns of 
each body in the interval. Not one of these supposed apparitions 
can be established on any sufficient evidence, and the requirements of 
the situation would be equally well satisfied by the bolder course of 
assigning the unbroken lapse of 2216-2253 years to a single revolu- 
tion, as by arbitrarily‘ cutting it up into periods of 442-450 years 
each. There is, however, a fundamental objection to the view. 
Aristotle distinctly states that the comet of 373 B.c. set due west 
about the time of the winter solstice. That is to say, it must 
have had at least twenty degrees of north latitude.> But the objects 
sought to be identified with it had practically no north latitude. 
They, as it were, leaped for a moment above the level of the ecliptic, 
and, completing their course with a rush past the very mouth of the 
fierce solar furnace, plunged again beneath its surface, and retreated 
farther and farther into southern regions. Nothing more need be 
said to show that the elements of the orbits in question are wholly 
irreconcilable, and the hypothesis of the identity of the bodies moving 
in them consequently untenable. 

Another proposed solution of the difficulty raises a question of 
considerable speculative importance. Among the bodies paying 
regular allegiance to the sun—whether in the capacity of prisoners of 
war, captured from outer space, or of native-born subjects we do not 
pretend to decide—is a group of comets, for the most part insignifi- 
cant as regards size, but eminently instructive as regards comport- 
ment and constitution. An attentive study of their movements —for 
which their frequent returns offer ample facilities—has led astro- 
nomers to the conclusion that there exists in inter-planetary space a 
medium capable of perceptibly retarding the revolutions of bodies so 
tenuous, and thus causing their eventual precipitation into the sun. 
This mode of action was first indicated by a progressive shortening 
of period in the case of Encke’s comet ; it has been all but established 
by Professor Oppolzer’s recent inquiries into the motions of the 
comet known as Winnecke’s. The influence of a resisting medium 


* The choice was dictated by a desire to keep as close as possible to Mr. Hubbard’s 
period, which, however, was far too uncertain to deserve so much respect. 

* In the latitude of Athens, a body setting in the west simultaneously with the 
sun at the time of the winter solstice, would have 22° of north latitude. 
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has not as yet been detected outside the orbit of the earth ; it might 
in fact be very roughly, though significantly described as coincident 
with the average extent of that unexplained solar appendage, the 
zodiacal light. 

Now it becomes of extreme interest to determine whether, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sun, this retarding effect is largely 
augmented, as it must necessarily be, if the dazzling solar aureole 
seen during total eclipses partake in any degree of the nature of 
what we call an atmosphere. The comet of 1843 undoubtedly tra- 
versed at least three hundred thousand miles of the corona, and it is 
difficult to understand how a body of small mass and great bulk 
could have retained its velocity undiminished after penetrating a 
stratum so enormous of any material substance known to, or conceiv- 
able by us. It has accordingly been surmised that this comet is no 
other than that seen in the southern hemisphere in 1668, which, 
revolving originally in a period of 175 years, lost so much of its 
velocity on the occasion of its rash incursion into the domestic pene- 
tralia of the central orb in 1843, as to have that interval reduced at 
once to thirty-seven years. If this be so, it must have suffered 
further retardation during its recent visit, and we may expect its 
return after a still shorter lapse of time. 

The truth is, however, that this view is not favoured by the little 
direct evidence at our command. All that can be said as to the 
attempted re-discovery of the ‘Spina of Cassini’ (as the comet of 
1668 was called) in our late visitor, is that the very imperfect obser- 
vations recorded of it do not preclude, but neither do they enforce, 
such a recognition. On the other hand, the assumption that a comet 
travelling in the close vicinity of the sun experiences a considerable 
loss of motion has yet to be proved. Indeed, the only case in point 
known to us is against it. The great comet of 1680, whose centre 
was, at its nearest approach, separated by only 235,000 miles from 
the photospheric surface, showed no perceptible effects from such 
contiguity ; those of 1843° and 1880, having been discovered after 
perihelion, afford no data relative to the question. 

The matter then stands thus: two comets appear at an interval 
of slightly less than thirty-seven years, travelling in orbits strongly 
resembling each other, if not absolutely identical. Do we see in 
them successive returns of the same object, or must we suppose them 
different bodies connected by close similarity of primal origin and 
subsequent adventure? We have already noted what we may call 
the historical objections to the inference of a short period; we may 
now indicate certain physical objections to the same view. By sup- 
posing the comet of 1843 a newly-arrived guest visiting for the first 
time the hearth of our system, we get rid indeed of one difficulty, but 
only to be confronted more immediately and obviously with another. 





* Captain Ray’s observation on the day of perihelion passage, February 27, 1843, 
was not definite enough to be of value. See Nature, April 29, 1880. 
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We can abolish, by the adoption of such an arbitrary hypothesis, the 
necessity for recorded appearances, but we cannot abolish the fact of 
previous existence. The inevitable ‘ Whence?’ together with its 
twin-demand ‘ Whither?’ haunts every branch of knowledge, and 
compels us, whether we will or no, to take up the backward thread 
of speculation, and ‘look before ’ as well as ‘ after ’—into the past as 
well as towards the future. The problem is thus but shifted, not 
solved, by the expedient of a recent apparition. For either the 
comet in question arrived from external space, or was already a 
denizen of our system. In the first case, there would be no possibility 
of its settling into such an orbit as could be traversed between 1843 
and 1880, except under the influence of powerful planetary attraction. 
Now, if its path had been determined by the influence of any planet, 
we should find it re-visiting at every revolution the scene of its dis- 
turbance in the neighbourhood of that planet’s orbit, and thus 
betraying its divided allegiance. But the course of our comet leads 
it into a region of space inaccessible to extensive perturbations. 

The same argument applies to the other case. Comets do not 
wander at large through our system. If they change their quarters, 
it must be by direct compulsion. It is true that examples of celestial 
eviction are not unknown, in which a tyrant planet has forcibly 
removed a helpless dependent from its old haunts, and turned him 
adrift into space, a homeless and unrecognised wanderer. But this 
cannot happen except where a hazardous vicinity supplies the provo- 
cation. In the present instance no such provocation exists. 

Thus, as far as our actual lights go, a period so short as thirty- 
seven years would be, for bodies so circumstanced, entirely anomalous 
and unaccountable. Should its existence be proved by the recur- 
rence of the same phenomenon in the year I912, it will be the 
business of astronomers of the twentieth century to renew our specu- 
lations, and explain as best they may the eccentric doings of nature. 
Until that time we provisionally retain our incredulity. What then 
are we to think? The answer is obvious. If the twin comets be 
not returns of the same body, they must be different bodies follow- 
ing each other nearly in the same track, at such a distance as to 
bring them respectively to perihelion after an interval of thirty- 
seven years. Their period or periods would in this view be quite 
undetermined, but would almost certainly extend over many hun- 
dreds of years. A glance at the current theories of cometary origin 
and constitution will help to make our position clearer. 

The most probable opinion as to the status of comets is that they 
are strangers to our system. The nebular hypothesis, which, not- 
withstanding the great and growing obstacles in the way of its un- 
conditional acceptance, still exercises considerable sway over thought 
im things cosmical, made no provision for the existence of bodies 
pursuing paths so flagrantly at variance with the staid courses of the 
respectable planetary public, and the anomaly was accordingly rele- 
gated to some remote corner of the universe, where it was hoped 
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that conditions might prove more flexible or theories less exacting. 
Laplace supposed comets to be fragments torn from some nebula 
which, according to the accidents of initial velocity and encountered 
attraction, either wandered in hyperbolic orbits from star to star— 
the gipsies of space—or, revolving in enormously elongated ellipses, 
returned at intervals of perhaps many thousands of years to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the sun, or finally fell under the predomi- 
nant influence of some one of the planets, and became, so to speak, 
domesticated in our system. But that uncompromising truth-teller, 
the spectroscope, has disposed of this view,as of many others equally 
ingenious. Of the tails of comets, we learn only that they shine by 
reflected light, and we plausibly infer that they consist of minute 
solid or liquid particles, driven off by electrical repulsion. The 
heads, however, are self-luminous, giving a spectrum of three di- 
versely coloured bands, identical with those derived from incandescent 
hydrocarbon vapours.’ We must then believe that comets are largely 
composed of the Protean substance which forms the staple of organic 
life on our globe, which lights and warms our houses, and crystal- 
lises into our purest gems. The presence of a solid nucleus of suffi- 
cient mass to ensure to its surroundings some degree of stability is 
not excluded by the analysis of the prism. In some cases, on the 
contrary, it is manifest as a star diffusing a faint prismatic radiance; 
in others, its inconspicuousness may be due to obscurity rather than to 
minuteness. 

Now between cometary and nebular spectra there is no analogy 
whatever. The blue-green rays emitted by gaseous nebulz betray 
the presence in those inconceivably remote bodies of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, but give no hint of the existence of carbon. With another 
class of celestial objects, however, the case is different. The light 
of certain small intensely red stars shows, when examined with the 
spectroscope, three dark zones corresponding to the three bright 
zones of the cometary spectrum, and indicating accordingly the 
presence of a similar substance, stopping by absorption in the atmo- 
sphere of the star the same rays that it directly radiates in the vapor- 
ous envelope of the comet. We must not, however, mislead our 
readers. The relation between these dark and bright bands is not 
that of identity, but of strong resemblance. The differences, indeed, 
are so slight as to have escaped detection until Dr. Huggins (who 
in this department is facile princeps) received the beams of a well- 
known ‘ruby’ star in the Great Bear within the magic chamber of 
his stellar spectroscope. The divergence observed by him, even if 
proved to extend to the entire class, would, however, be sufficiently 
accounted for by a very minute change of molecular structure, emi- 
nently probable in the case of a body like carbon. 


* The question as to whether the spectrum described in the text is due to pure 
earbon, or to one of its compounds with hydrogen, is still sub judice ; but the former 
view has much evidence in its favour. 
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In a field where nothing is known something may be hazarded. 
The conjectures hitherto advanced as to the genesis of comets are as 
unsubstantial as the visions which throng the ivory gate of the palace 
of sleep; without presuming to claim for the suggestion about to be 
offered an exit through the horny door of truth, we may at least 
plead on its behalf an aspiration towards that jealous portal. 

Most theorists unite in assigning to comets what we may term a 
‘catastrophic’ origin. Not in her mild, plastic mood, but in the 
guise of a frenzied menad, nature is represented as having assisted 
at their birth. Dr. Zollner, an eminent authority, sees in them the 
liquid portions of exploded planets, whose solid parts wander as 
meteorites along the same tracks, oddly enough explaining the carbon 
spectrum as due to stores of petroleum primitively laid up in the 
shattered bodies. Other speculators hold them to have been origi- 
nally belched forth by the sun. Leaving out of sight the question 
whether our central orb may not, at an earlier stage of its history, 
have been in such a condition of eruptive energy as would have 
enabled it to launch such missiles into space, we turn to those stars 
in which signs of abnormal activity are actually present. These are 
to be found in the marked variability of light which, probably with- 
out any exception whatever, is a concomitant of the banded spectrum 
above described. Comets then are, in this view, neither more nor 
less than the volcanic products of such bodies, their nuclei being 
formed of condensed metallic vapours from the interior, and their 
luminous envelopes of the carbonaceous substances constituting the 
outer atmosphere of the erupting star. 

We may now return to our twin comets. We have seen that 
the adoption of a thirty-seven years’ period is encompassed with diffi- 
culties; that the hypothesis of extensive retardation suffered in 
traversing the solar corona is not borne out by observation, and that 
the explanation by disruption of an earlier comet will not bear the 
test of inquiry. We now propose to solve the problem by suggesting 
that the comets of 1843 and 1880 were simultaneously discharged 
from the same star in a paroxysm of volcanic disturbance at some 
indefinitely remote epoch. They would then enter the sphere of the 
solar attraction at the same point, while a slight inequality in 
planetary disturbance, accumulating during many revolutions, of as 
yet undetermined, but most probably vastly extended period, would 
cause their subsequent separation. The evident close relationship of 
meteors to comets may possibly admit of a similar (interpretation, 
but the topic is too wide for present discussion. 

It is now several years since the investigations of M. Hoek, 
Director of the Utrecht Observatory, led him to infer the existence 
of what may be termed ‘ cometary systems.’* These consist of two 
or more comets whose orbits are related to each other in such a man- 
ner as to point, in his opinion, to a common origin. In other 
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words, they were sent to us bya single star. But while M. Hoek 
leans to the belief that one original body separated, in executing its 
hyperbolic sweep round that star, into two or several fragments, after 
the fashion set by Biela’s vanished comet, we should view the star 
itself as the progenitor of the group, forcibly extruded from an 
interior seething with the tumultuous conflict of as yet chaotic 
forces. 

The future will, perhaps, decide these things, or perhaps forget 
them, intent on other speculations not less enticing and not more 
profitable. A great living poet has indeed said that 


The golden guess 
Is morning-star to the full round of truth. 


But then how few are the aureate intuitions compared with the vast 
multitude of ill-wrought conjectures which the ravages of time and 
the elements prove to have been composed of wholly base metal. 
Even in the last quarter of the nineteenth century we are not yet in 
a position to dissent from words used in the seventeenth by one of 
the most remarkable mechanical geniuses that ever lived. Indeed, 
the progress of science has added to the weight of truth they carry. 
‘To me, wrote Christian Huygens, ‘it would be much if we could 
understand how things actually are, which we are far enough from 
doing. How they were brought about, what they are, and how began, 
I believe to be beyond the range of human ingenuity to discover, or 
even by conjectures to approach.’ 


Postscript.—The question discussed above has been again un- 
expectedly raised by the marked similarity perceived to exist between 
the elements of the bright comet recently visible, and those of the 
comet observed by Bessel between September, 1807, and March, 1808, 
the period of which was estimated at no less than 1,540 years. The 
coincidence of orbits, however, is by no means so close, and the argu- 
ment for duplication consequently by no means so strong, as in the 
cometary pair of 1843 and 1880. 

A. M. CLERKE. 





A Fitm or Gossamer. 
A Story or tHe Cuxstnut Harvest. 


Man sets the woof, and Fortune throws the warp. 
(L’ uomo tesse, e la Fortuna trama).—Tuscan Proverb. 


HE Italian October is a month which knows no half measures. 
It either brings an unbroken sequence of haleyon days, with 
cloudless blue, crystalline atmosphere, and sunshine brilliant yet 
not burning—weather, in short, scarce to be matched on this side of 
Paradise—or it ushers in the autumn rains with such uncompromising 
vigour, that it seems as if the sluices of heaven were fairly opened, 
and the universal deluge about to set in once more. The chances are, 
however, in favour of the first alternative, and it is then the month 
of months for a sketching tour among the lower ridges of the Tuscan 
Apennines, as the hanging chestnut woods which clothe their steeps 
have by that time exchanged the somewhat crude monotony of their 
summer greenery for the warmer and more varied tones of russet and 
amber brought by the fall of the leaf. 

It is the time set apart for the chestnut gathering, the holiday 
harvest of the year; and those who, like me, are interested in the 
rural life of the country, may see it then at its merriest and brightest. 
From my point of view, artistic teaching would be very incomplete, 
even though intended for landscape painters exclusively, if it did not 
direct some attention to the varying moods of man, as well as of 
nature; and, paradoxical as it may sound, human sympathy is as 
necessary in pourtraying the earth we live upon, as in limning the 
features of our fellow-men. I have, therefore, always tried to keep in 
view the moral, as well as the material aspects of my subjects; thus 
endeavouring to avoid the artist’s especial snare, the temptation to 
look at things from the outside alone. 

But here I have wandered from the chestnut gathering into my 
favourite theories on art and artists, although they have nothing to 
do with my present subject. They led me, however, in my study of 
nature and human nature, to take up my quarters during a.certain 
October in one of the loveliest and least known districts of Italy 
where the southern slopes of the Apennine dividing the territories 
of Lucca and Modena command a view of the great marble peaks of 
Carrara, across the blue distance of the Garfagnana valley. The 
scenery there derives its most special character from the singular 
sharpness of the lower heights and ridges; the steepness of their 
sides, and narrowness of their summits rendering it possible (at the 
cost of some stiff climbing) to cross several in an ordinary day’s 
walk, and giving endless variety to the views from the number of 
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winding valleys and keen crested ridges commanded by every toler- 
able elevation. 

Tereglio, the village where I had taken up my abode, was a stri- 
king example of this peculiarity, as it occupied so completely the 
narrow crest of one of these razor-backed ridges, that the precipitous 
sides of the two ravines it thus overlooked fell sheer away from the 
external walls of the houses, to a depth of five or six hundred feet on 
either side of the narrow street. Thus astride upon the steep, it do- 
minated all the long writhing folds of wooded slopes as far as the 
blanched and shattered pinnacles of Carrara; but to the north the 
view was barred by Titanic ramparts of sun-gilt granite, with ame- 
thystine shadows coursing over their flanks under each fleecy flock 
that sailed across the blue. The sky of Italy was above it—the light 
of Italy was upon and around it—and the tinted atmosphere, which 
every ascent among the Apennines interposes between the spectator 
and the world below, filled each ravine and valley with its depth 
of pellucid ultramarine. 

Yet Tereglio, despite the scenery it commands, is unvisited by 
tourists—not the least of its advantages in my eyes—and its single 
narrow street, entered by a gate at each end, is impassable for any 
wheeled vehicle, except a hand-barrow. An old carriage-road did 
indeed once run past its walls, carried some fifty feet below them, on 
a ledge artificially cut in the steep ; but it is now abandoned and im- 
practicable, save for a pedestrian sufficiently sure-footed to cross 
a deep gully by a single ruinous parapet, which is, in some places, all 
that remains of the old bridges. This disused thoroughfare—the 
ancient highway from Modena to the Garfagnana—was my great at- 
traction to the neighbourhood, as it facilitated excursions through 
some of the finest mountain scenery in the world. After scaling the 
steep of Tereglio, from the level of the watercourse below, by a series 
of sharp zig-zags through the chestnut woods, it continues to ascend 
as a cornice on the mountain side, to its culminating point, six thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and after crossing this magnificent pass 
called the Foce a Giogo, descends gradually the northern slope of the 
Apennines to the Emilia at their foot. Greater part of it is still 
passable for an ass or mule, and I was thus able to have my artistic 
apparatus easily transported to points which would have been other- 
wise inaccessible to the humble companion of my sketching expe- 
ditions. 

I had selected for my dwelling a substantial farmhouse, just out- 
side the gates, owned by one Vincenzo Contrucci, who, like many 
of these mountaineers, had emigrated to America early in life, and 
saved sufficient money to return at the end of ten or fifteen years 
and set up as a small proprietor in his native place. His subsequent 
prosperity was owing partly to his own industry and good conduct, 
partly to the thrift and cleverness of Sora Nina, his wife; and the 
result of their combined good qualities was that he was now one of 
the most thriving farmers in the commune, owning considerable 
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tracts of chestnut woods along the higher steeps, with vineyards and 
fields of beans and corn farther down. He was a tall, stalwart pea- 
sant, with the broad brow and calm eyes of a Tuscan ox; slow 
of speech, though by no means dull of understanding, he was a com- 
plete contrast to the quick-witted, sharp-tongued little wife, who in 
minor matters governed him completely. Sora Nina was of lighter 
complexion than is common among those hills, and partly for that 
reason had been reckoned very pretty before she lost her youthful 
bloom. To an English eye, however, the glowing brunettes of the 
south are more striking than their paler sisters, whose colouring is at 
best but a compromise; for the Italian sun soon robs a fair skin of 
the delicate transparency which is its chief charm. 

The only daughter, Assunta, was married, and living at some little 
distance ; two sons, Massimo and Ferruccio, were gone to America as 
their father had done before them; and there remained at home only 
the eldest, Leandro, commonly called Andrino, according to the 
usual Tuscan fashion of inflecting proper names, by dropping the 
beginning and adding on a diminutive at the end. Andrino was a 
handsome young farmer of three-and-twenty, a perfect facsimile of 
his father, except in so far as the massive proportions of the elder 
Contrucci were modified in the younger to the lighter symmetry of 
early manhood. Like Vincenzo, too, he was somewhat slow of ideas 
and of speech; but that he was neither dull nor sullen was proved 
by the ever ready smile, quick and bright as a sunbeam, with which 
he met those who addressed him. 

The only other permanent member of the family with which I 
had taken up my abode for the time, was a tall gaunt servant 
woman, Maddalena, a relative of Sora Nina’s, who assisted her in the 
care of the house and poultry yard, besides helping in some of the 
lighter work of the farm. She scarcely ever spoke, but sometimes 
evinced her participation in what was going on by a sudden nervous 
laugh, instantly checked, however, if a reproving glance from Sora 
Nina happened to travel in her direction. She was the most willing, 
obliging creature I ever met, and unselfishly devoted to the interests 
of her employers. 

But during my stay at Le Cascatelle (as Contrucci’s farm was 
called, from a little rivulet that came leaping down the steep beside 
the house) its ordinary inmates were reinforced by three extra hands 
engaged to assist in gathering in the ripe chestnuts as they fell. 
Those employed in this way are generally young girls, whose services 
for forty days are repaid, according to the prevailing form of contract, 
by a bounty of two sacks of the farina dolce, or chestnut flour, at 
the end of the term, and their board and lodging during its continu- 
ance; while in addition to their light labour by day in the woods, 
they are expected in the evening to give the housewife the benefit of 
their industry, by spinning the hempen thread, which she will after- 
wards weave into stout homespun linen. It is a form of service 
eagerly sought for, and much enjoyed by the girls of the country ; so 
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much so that it is difficult at that season to procure any extra assist- 
ance for ordinary household work, and, like the vintage, it has to be 
looked forward to as a time when all superfluous undertakings have 
to be postponed for want of hands to assist in them. 

Two of Sora Nina’s handmaids, Bertuccia and Vannina, were 
handsome, dark-browed, gipsy-looking girls from the neighbourhood, 
daughters of small proprietors, whose services were not needed at 
home, and who were glad to come for the holiday month to the 
masseria Contrucci, not perhaps without a remote hope of establish- 
ing themselves there permanently through the opportunity afforded by 
daily intercourse for securing the good graces of the handsome young 
farmer. I must, however, do them the justice to say that, if it were 
so, they did not make it manifest by any unmaidenly overtures to 
the object of their aspirations, but behaved throughout, as regarded 
him, with a dignity that might sometimes be copied with advantage 
in higher spheres. 

Poor little Ginevra had no such pretensions. She was not even 
pretty according to the standard of taste prevailing among her 
equals, for she was slender and undersized, looking, at seventeen, more 
a child than a woman; and in point of physique seemed but an in- 
significant creature when put into competition with such specimens 
of well-developed vigorous mountain beauty as she was now domiciled 
with. Worst of all, she was but a contadina, that is to say, her 
father cultivated another man’s land, on the mezzeria or half- 
produce system; and as in that country the farmers as a rule are pro- 
prietors of the soil they till, this inferiority of social standing natur- 
ally made her an object of contempt among her better born associates. 
I took an interest in her as an old acquaintance, for I had often 
sketched the Casa Morgante, the half ruinous old villa abandoned by 
its proprietors to the residence of her father Lorenzo Giuliani, and 
had seen the little maiden grow into womanhood under my eyes. I 
had many a time watched her scutching hemp in front of the door, 
whisking the long sheaves under the chopper with a dexterous sweep 
of the arm, or tripping down the moss-grown terraces of the old 
garden with a pitcher on her head, filled at the spout of what had 
once been a fountain; where superannuated, lack-lustre gold fish still 
swam in the silent basin, round the mutilated limbs of dilapidated 
tritons. I had often seen her too standing with her little pink feet 
in the chilly current of the Lima (for her home was in the valley), 
helping the laundresses to rinse out the linen in the pure water of 
the mountain stream, and had always known her a model of cheerful 
industry and patience. I was, therefore, glad to find she had such a 
pleasant chance as the month’s employment with the Contruccis. 
She owed it to Vincenzo’s grateful recollection of some service ren- 
dered him in his early life by a brother of Lorenzo Giuliani’s who 
had prospered in America, and for whose sake he had always kept up 
a friendly interest in the family despite his wife’s disapproval of the 
intercourse. Sora Nina, who was as proud as though born in the 
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purple, would have wished to keep in the background all recollections 
connected with the recent origin of her husband’s fortune, and to 
persuade herself, and others if possible, that it had come to him by 
inheritance ; for in these mountain communes length of tenure of 
the soil is as great a boast as in English county society. 

I have said that Ginevra was not even pretty, but it would be 
more correct to say that she had not been so till now; for she was de- 
veloping a dainty, wild-rose bloom of her own, a tardy flower of 
beauty, which had all the added charm of surprise, as it began to 
flush her pale face with a soft glow and tenderness, and give a new 
depth and brilliancy to the large grey eyes under their dark brows 
and lashes. One began to notice then how delicately turned were 
head and neck and ear under the carelessly knotted kerchief, and 
when it was thrown aside, what a wealth of nut-brown hair lay 
plaited coil on coil beneath it. She had a voice like a cuckoo too, 
and many a passer-by lingered under her father’s garden wall to 
listen to the unseen song-bird who carolled forth the tuneful Tuscan 
melodies among the pomegranate-trees aflame with bloom, and Cape 
jasmines studded with moon-like orbs breathing incense on the air. 

I had not been many days domiciled in Casa Contrucci, before I 
discovered that it had another inmate, whose eyes were as little blind 
as my own to Ginevra’s unsuspected attractions. During the day in- 
deed I saw little of the household, who were all scattered to their 
different avocations before I came down to my morning repast, and 
whose midday meal I did not share, as I generally carried mine with 
me to the scene of my labours for the time being. At supper, how- 
ever, I sat down to the common table, which was laid in the great 
farm kitchen in sufficiently civilised fashion, with coarse but clean 
homespun damask for cloth and napkins, and with a special dish pro- 
vided for me by Sora Nina’s attentive care. The general fare con- 
sisted sometimes of broth and bowilli, with salad of wild lettuce or 
endive, sometimes of a great smoking platter of macaroni stewed with 
onions, or beans cooked with herbs and oil. The invariable finale of 
the repast however was the emptying on a dish in the centre of the 
table of a vast pot of boiled chestnuts, to which everyone helped him- 
self, eating them hot from the husk with a little salt, and continuing 
to do so at intervals throughout the evening. 

After supper, Maddalena, who had sat down with the rest, cleared 
the table, and began washing the crockery in a remote corner, while 
the three girls and Sora Nina, seated in a row at one side of the great 
blazing hearth, set to work at their spinning, an occupation, however, 
which by no means implied silence on their part. The men had their 
places at the other side, but the farmer generally strolled out to smoke 
his cigar on the threshing floor ; while Andrino, after taking a turn or 
two to look after the live stock, busied himself with some mechanical 
work, such as repairing quail nets, mending harness, tools, &c., cut- 
ting and trimming stakes for the vines, or other useful indoor tasks. 
While thus employed, he took little part in the feminine conversa- 
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tion going on at the other side of the fireplace, whistling almost in- 
audibly to himself over his work. I soon began to notice, however, as 
I too came and went about my little preparations for the business of 
the morrow, that his eyes began to stray most frequently to the corner 
where Ginevra sat deftly plying her spindle, and sometimes remained 
so fixedly turned in that direction, that his own fingers forgot to busy 
themselves with their task. I thought I could see too that she on 
her part was not unconscious of the attention she was attracting, for 
if the young farmer’s eyes rested longer than usual on her face, a warm 
glow would steal over it, tinging brow and ears and neck, as though 
she were overshadowed by a roseate cloud. 

The first Saturday evening there was rather more bustle than 
usual, and the circle round the table at supper was increased by the 
arrival of old Menichina, who had done some errands for Sora Nina in 
the valley, and was hospitably bidden to stay the night. She was a 
well-known character in the district, and was a native of La Cornice, 
a village standing on a still higher spur of the great Apennine wall 
than that occupied by Tereglio, and forming a most picturesque ob- 
ject as seen from it against its mountain background. Reared in this 
fastness, Menichina, despite her seventy years, was as active as a cha- 
mois, and made her livelihood by fetching and carrying among the 
mountains for ten miles round ; in summer picking the Alpine fruits 
to sell in the plain, and at other times bringing up threads, tapes, 
and such like commodities, to retail among her neighbours at a small 
profit. In her itinerant way of life she naturally collected all the 
gossip that was to be gleaned in the country-side, so that her well- 
known face, wrinkled rather from exposure than from age, was a wel- 
come apparition in the highland farmhouses, promising a pleasant 
break in the monotony of existence. Supper was scarcely over on the 
present occasion, when she began to open her budget. 

‘Have you heard,’ she said, when a pause in the business of the 
table presented a favourable opportunity for introducing her piéce de 
résistance in the way of gossip. ‘Have you heard of the grand wed- 
ding that is to be at the mill of the Camajone at Christmas? The 
miller’s Ghita is to be married to Sor Matteo’s Pierino from beyond 
the Ponte della Maddalena, and on my way down she showed me the 
earrings and brooch that the sposo has given her.’ 

At the beginning of this sentence Andrino’s eyes had instinctively 
sought Ginevra’s face with an involuntary significance in their glance, 
and Sora Nina now called out to her in a harsh voice, ‘ Ginevra, I 
wish you would help Maddalena to clear the table, instead of gaping 
there like an unfledged sparrow!’ Ginevra started and coloured at 
the stinging rebuke, but rose without a word and meekly obeyed, 
while the young man’s face assumed a pained expression, and he 
looked after her with a gaze of wistful tenderness. He soon after left 
the room, and as he passed her on his way out, said something in a 
low voice that I could not hear. 

I went upstairs myself shortly after, to fetch some canvases that 
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wanted straining, and when I returned all were busily at work, and 
Menichina, with a handful of chestnuts in her lap which she munched 
as she talked, was narrating a thrilling ghost-story. ‘ Tonino di Maso 
of our village,’ she was saying, ‘ was about nineteen, when his mother, 
whom he greatly loved, died, leaving him alone in the world. Now 
one winter evening soon after, as he returned home in the gloaming, 
he saw a figure all in white sitting by the hearth, and recognised the 
spirit of his mother. He was not afraid, for everyone knows that to 
see a white soul! is of good omen. He spoke to her and asked her 
what she wanted, and she bade him have a mass said and a pound of 
tapers burned at the chapel of the Hermitage of St. Anne, in accor- 
dance with a vow she had failed to fulfil in her lifetime. He pro- 
mised, and she warned him that she was leaving him, and that he 
must beware of looking after her, for she was still a soul in pain, and 
no mortal could bear the sight without incurring some grievous mis- 
fortune. He therefore turned away and closed his eyes, but hearing 
a great noise behind him, could not refrain from looking round, when 
he saw his mother’s soul enveloped in flames, and rapt away, as it 
were in a whirlwind of fire. So great was the shock he received that 
he sickened and died within a few days.’ 

‘I should have died on the spot,’ said Tuccia, twisting the yarn 
with a dexterous turn of her fingers, and various exclamations of 
horror broke from the little group. Ginevra had resumed her spin- 
ning, but sat silent in her corner without joining in the conver- 
sation. 

‘ And is it true, Menichina,’ said Vannina, ‘ that the spirits of the 
Goths, whom the inhabitants of La Cornice massacred in the caves 
of the cliff opposite, after retaking their fortress and driving them 
out, are still heard on stormy nights, wailing and lamenting in the 
bowels of the mountain ?’ 

‘Saints be good to us!’ said Menichina, crossing herself, ‘it is 
not well to speak of these things, but I have often and often heard 
them with my own ears. And that is not all; but whoever, man or 
beast, passes the spot after nightfall, remains as if of stone, and can 
neither move nor speak till daybreak. The very asses cannot bray, 
but remain glued to the spot the whole night through.’ 

‘I should like to go there and try what it would feel like, said 
the daring Vannina, while Tuccia cried that worlds would not induce 
her to go near the place, and I formed a silent wish, that as regarded 
the braying of asses so beneficent a spell might be extended to less 
favoured localities. I, however, breathed no sceptical utterance as 
to the popular beliefs, and proceeded to contribute my quota to the 
entertainment of the company, by narrating some of the most ap- 
proved English ghost-stories, which were of a kind unknown to Italian 
spectrology, if I may be allowed to coin a word for the occasion. 


} * Anima bianca,’ so called from the old sacred dramas, in which the good souls 
were represented clad in white robes. 
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When it was time to go to bed, Sora Nina desired Maddalena to 
share her room with Menichina, and the girls, who occupied t}e attics, 
went out into the open airto reach the external staircase which alone 
communicated with them. 

Ginevra was the last to pass out, and as she did, Andrino, who had 
stationed himself near the door, half obstructing the opening, fixed 
his eyes long and earnestly on her, as she stood opposite him for a 
moment. ‘ Felice notte, Ginevra, was all he said, but she crimsoned 
all over, and looked down for a second or two in indescribable confu- 
sion. Then, as if involuntarily, under the influence of some irresis- 
tible compulsion, her eyes were slowly raised until they met his with 
an instantaneous flash of answering passion in their humid light. 
She tried to say the commonplace good-night, ‘ Felicissima notte, Sor 
Andrino, but the words died away in an inarticulate murmur, and 
with a movement like flight she brushed hastily past him, and ran 
out into the darkness. 

I had been the sole witness of this little unspoken drama, which 
I knew, according to Italian feeling on such matters, had the force of 
a mutual plighting of troth and confession of attachment, from the 
understanding it established between the parties. Such a mute 
pledge would be held no less binding than a distinct verbal promise, 
and Andrino, though he might defer toa more convenient season the 
formal demand of Ginevra’s hand from her parents, was as much 
pledged in his own eyes to prosecute the courtship thus begun, as if 
he had entered into a solemn act of betrothal. But I foresaw many 
difficulties in the path of the young couple before their vows could 
take effect, for I knew that Sora Nina was as proud and ambitious as 
a queen-mother, and regarded the little contadina much as King 
Cophetua’s parents might have done the beggar-maid. 

I heard her call after Ginevra on the stairs, to be ready to go with 
Maddalena to the five o’clock mass at Tereglio in the morning, that 
she might be back to assist her with the house work during the day. 
Knowing what I knew, I was not at all surprised that Andrino should 
select the same hour for his devotions; and as I came down in the 
morning, looking out of a certain staircase window that commanded 
the road to Tereglio, had no difficulty in identifying the couple who 
were walking along it, with steps that lagged, so as to protract the 
way as much as possible. Maddalena had been in some time, and 
when poor little Ginevra arrived, all flushed and dewy with happiness, 
Nina turned on her like a viper. ‘My faith,’ she cried ironically, 
‘IT hope you have not hurried yourself. How dare you trifle with 
me in this way, low peasant wench that you are! I will teach you 
your place another time.’ Her pale eyes glittered venomously, and 
she looked as if she could have gladly killed her on the spot. 

Andrino here stepped in from the yard. ‘ Mother,’ he said, * you 
must not scold her, it was my fault. I walked home with her, and 
the morning was fine—-we came slowly.’ 

‘And who gave you leave,’ she cried, turning on him in a white 
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fury of jealousy and indignation, ‘to interfere between me and my 
maids? Are you master here already, that you take upon you to 
order the household? As for you, unmaidenly, unmannerly inter- 
loper, I never wished you inside my doors, and the sooner : 

‘St—st, wife,’ said Vincenzo, who had come in from the yard un- 
observed ‘that is enough ; the child meant no harm.’ 

Nina was silenced in a moment, for she knew that the stalwart 
farmer, who seemed in everyday matters the meekest and most amen- 
able of men, was not to be contradicted on any point on which he 
chose to assert his authority. Ginevra escaped to her own room, and 
Nina, before starting for church, secured her, as she believed, against 
holding any communication with her son in her absence. 

I have said that the three girls slept in the attics, on a roomy 
rambling floor next the roof, generally only used for storage and lum- 
ber. In one large room, on a cloth spread on the floor, various fruits 
and vegetables were spread to dry or ripen: there were sorb-apples, so 
tempting to the eye when first gathered in their painted beauty of 
carmine and gold, but so bitter to the taste until softened to a 
pulpy sweetness in semi-decay; beside bunches of shrivelled grapes 
lay coral-red tomatoes wrinkling as they dried; pale green gourds 
were mellowing to a riper tinge, purple aubergines glowing like dark 
red wine, and melon-seeds piled in little heaps here and there. On 
the walls were hung all manner of herbs—thyme and marjoram, sweet 
basil, sage, tansy and wormwood, which, with bunches of withered 
camomile flowers, sprigs of lavender, and posies of centaury, gentian, 
and other mountain simples, filled the air with a faint aromatic odour 
of decay. Against the farther wall of this herbarium stood a splen- 
did heirloom, that might have sold in Wardour Street for thousands of 
francs—one of those massive chests of carved oak in which the mar- 
riage outfit of the bride is generally stored, and which have remained 
in some of the good old peasant families for generations. This one 
was an admirable specimen of Renaissance workmanship, and I had 
often knelt to admire the high relief of the Bacchanalian procession 
with which it was adorned like an antique sarcophagus. It was used, 
I knew, for storing the spare house-linen, and other supplies not in 
actual use, but I had never seen it opened; and indeed, from the posi- 
tion in which it stood against the wall, it would have been impossible 
to lift the lid without first pushing it a little aside. 

Off this lumber-room was the little closet now temporarily oc- 
cupied by Ginevra, while the other two girls slept in another large 
attic across the passage. These rooms opened on a loggia, or covered 
gallery with open arches, overlooking the flagged court or threshing- 
floor, and now festooned with bundles of chestnut. leaves hung up to 
dry. They are used to wrap the necci or chestnut cakes when baking, 
imparting to them a peculiar smoky flavour much relished by 
Tuscan palates, but not equally agreeable to foreign taste. An ex- 
ternal staircase leading from this /oggia to the one Teton, and thence 
to the ground, was the only mode of access to the attic floor, so that 
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Sora Nina, locking the little wooden gate at the head of this stair- 
case, and taking the key in her pocket, believed she had her prisoner 
firmly secured against all communication with the lower world till 
her return. 

In this, however, she was mistaken, for she had not been gone 
more than a few minutes when, Maddalena having disappeared into 
an outhouse, I heard Andrino’s voice below, calling softly to Ginevra 
to come down, and when she replied from above that she was locked 
in, it was but the work of a moment for the active young lover to 
stride up the stairs two or three steps at a time, swing himself over 
the little gate, and establish himself on the open loggia for a long, 
happy hour secure from interruption. I heard his first hurried 
greeting, ‘Ginevra! Ginevrina mia!’ but after that their conversa- 
tion was carried on in a series of low murmurs, until the inexorable 
march of time compelled Andrino to return as he had come, just 
soon enough to escape being surprised by the party returning from 
church. 

The household soon after sat down to dinner, the women arrayed 
in their Sunday best, Nina in a handsome new gown of dark stuff, 
with an embroidered muslin kerchief; her toilet completed by a 
splendid set of massive gold ornaments, earrings, pins for the hair, and 
triple necklace of beads wrought by hand. Tuccia and Vannina, 
tov, had their substantial holiday costumes with brooches and ear- 
rings of solid gold. 

‘ Where is Ginevra ?’ said the farmer as he took his seat. 

‘ Upstairs,’ answered his wife shortly. 

‘I will fetch her down,’ said Vincenzo resolutely, on which she 
silently handed him the key, and he went off, returning in a moment 
with the released culprit. Poor little Ginevra had no finery save a 
clean cotton frock, and her rich braids of hair were her sole ornament. 
She took her place silently, and scarcely tasted anything put before 
her. In the afternoon all scattered again; Tuccia and Vannina to 
their respective homes, Sora Nina to vespers and a gossip with 
friends in Tereglio; Vincenzo and his son to the café for a game 
of billiards and a lounge. Ginevra was again left at home, but at 
large, and had a visit from her father, Lorenzo Giuliani, who brought 
her a little bundle of clean things, and carried home her soiled frock 
and linen for her mother to wash. 

So Sunday passed, and Monday morning brought its usual routine 
of work. The chestnut gatherers were off to the woods at break of 
day, but Sora Nina stayed at home, saying that she had household 
matters to look after. I was on the upper loggia, setting some canvases 
to dry, when she came up with a quick step, holding something 
under her apron, and without seeing me passed into the lumber 
attic, and thence to Ginevra’s little room. She remained some few 
minutes, and on coming out (this time with her hands free) gave a 
start of surprise at seeing me. ‘Scusi, Signor Pittore’ (this was 
my usual title in the household, except from Vincenzo, who, with a 
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reminiscence of his American travel, always addressed me as ‘ Mister’), 
‘scwsi if I have interrupted you, but I thought you had gone out. 
I had to bring up some of Ginevra’s clothes, which she had left 
strewed about downstairs.’ Now this was a manifest falsehood, for I 
had seen Ginevra with my own eyes bring up her little bundle without 
opening it; but as it seemed a matter of little consequence, I kept 
my own counsel. 

My way that morning led me through the chestnut woods. The 
path was an enchanting one, sometimes holding the keen crest of the 
ridge, sometimes dipping below it, and in swinging round it, to one 
side or the other, disclosing alternate glimpses of a vision to right 
and a vision to left—two separate panoramas, like, but different, 
while rivalling each other in loveliness. The steep on either hand 
was clothed with hanging chestnut forest, enlivened by busy groups 
shouting to one another under the trees, as they picked the plump 
shining nuts from the ground, and dropped them into large canvas 
sacks which they wore fastened round their waists. The trees are 
never shaken, but the chestnuts gathered from day to day as they 
fall, and the time of the harvest is fixed in each district by public 
proclamation of the syndic, generally extending from Michaelmas 
(September 29) to Sts. Simon and Jude (October 28), but sometimes 
protracted by special request if the season be late. During that 
term proprietors have the right to shoot without mercy anyone seen 
trespassing, a provision which fortunately seems almost a dead letter ; 
but when it has expired the woods are free to the whole world, and 
are invaded by swarms of gleaners, eager to pick up belated chestnuts, 
which are the lawful prey of the first comer. The same rule applies 
to those that fall at any time on a carriage road, and the poor have 
thus a little harvest of their own by the wayside. 

When I reached Sor Vincenzo’s woods, the gathering was actively 
going on; Ginevra and Andrino were within sight of each other, but 
holding no communication ; while Tuccia and Vannina, on a higher 
ledge just below the path, were chattering as usual. ‘I am wonder- 
ing all this time, the latter was saying as I came by, ‘ how Sora 
Nina will pay off the score she owes La Ginevrina. Sooner or later 
she will find the way, for La Nina has a tongue which cuts and sews 
(che taglia e cuce).’ 

‘You may trust her for that,’ said Tuccia, ‘and I, for one, shall 
not grudge the sly little upstart what she gets.’ Here she broke off, 
seeing me on the path above. 

‘Good morning, girls,’ I called out. ‘ How goes the harvest ?’ 

‘ Bravely, Signor Pittore. Are you come to help ?’ 

I assented, and spent the next half-hour gathering the fallen 
chestnuts, and making a great pile for Tuccia and Vannina to put 
into their bags; after which I went my way about my own pursuits. 
I did not return until late that evening, when I found that a great 
commotion had occurred in Casa Contrucci. Ginevra was gone, 
Andrino looked dark as a thundercloud, Vincenzo was perturbed and 
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downcast, Nina pale but triumphant. The three latter left the 
kitchen after supper, and the two girls, who were bursting with the 
news, told me what had occurred. 

Sora Nina’s cherished gold ornaments had been stolen out of the 
great cassettone in the attic, and Ginevra was the thief. Yes, I 
might shake my head and look incredulous, but in presence of them 
all her room had been searched, and the missing treasure found 
secreted in her bundle. She had, of course, protested her innocence, 
and, would I believe it, that credulous Andrino, who seemed per- 
fectly infatuated about her, had stepped forward, declaring his 
unshaken faith in her, and his determination to make her his wife, 
even though his parents should refuse their consent, and he be 
compelled to go to America like his brothers, But Ginevra (still, 
no doubt, playing injured innocence) thanked him, indeed, for his 
belief in her, but resolutely refused his offer, and declared that 
nothing would induce her to marry him while such a slur remained 
on her character, of which she doubted not Providence, in its own 
good time, would.clear her. Then her fortitude had given way, and 
with the single exclamation ‘ Ladra!’ she covered her face with her 
apron, and burst into a storm of sobs. She had refused to let any- 
one accompany her home, and started with her little bundle alone in 
the twilight. The last word they heard her say was, ‘Poor Babbo! 
but he will believe me at least.’ 

Such was the story told me in breathless excitement by the two 
girls, whose spinning that evening added but little to Nina’s hanks 
of yarn. I was still turning it over in my mind, side by side with 
certain doubts of my own, when Andrino came in from the court, 
and touched me on the shoulder, saying, ‘Signor Pittore, I pray you 
to come out with me a moment, I want to speak to you.’ 

I followed him, and when we were both outside in the starlight 
he began abruptly, ‘ You know what has happened, but surely you do 
not believe she did it ?’ 

*I do not know, Andrino,’ I replied, for I could not broach to 
him the vague suspicions floating through my mind. ‘ Appearances 
are against her, but I still hope the thing may be cleared up.’ 

‘I would not believe it,’ he exclaimed passionately, ‘ though all 
the world swore to it! My little Ginevra is as white asa dove.’ I 
could say but little to comfort the poor young fellow, and could only 
remain with him in silent companionship, listening to his hopes and 
fears. 

In truth my own mind was much disturbed, and I slept but 
little that night. I had a great regard for the girl, whom I had 
known from her childhood, and I grieved to think of the forlorn 
figure she must have presented, with her slender bundle, flying like a 
scared, hunted creature through the twilight, and reaching the poor 
home, whose inmates had no bdast save their good name, I had an 
innate conviction of her innocence, but could not see my way to 
establishing it. I alone knew of Nina’s secret visit to her room that 
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day, carrying something carefully concealed from view, and of the 
glib falsehood with which she had accounted for her presence there ; 
but these circumstances, however strong a presumption of foul play 
they might afford to me who had witnessed them, would not be 
equally convincing to others, and I knew Nina’s obstinate pride 
sufficiently well to be convinced that tortures would not wring a 
confession from her lips. 

At break of day Lorenzo Giuliani arrived at the farm, haggard, 
wild, the picture of woe. Vincenzo poured out a tumbler of wine 
for him, and he gulped it down, before his parched lips could frame 
a word. ‘This is sad news,’ he then said, ‘about my little girl. 
She has always been the best of little girls to me, and as sweet and 
open as the day—is it likely she should take a crooked turn all of a 
sudden ?’ 

‘I would give half my crops this year, Lorenzo, that it had not 
happened,’ said the farmer, ‘and I would gladly give my best wheat 
field this moment to see it cleared up.’ 

‘What is there to clear up?’ said Nina, sharply, from the fire 
where she was busy cooking. ‘There is no use erying over spilt 
milk, Lorenzo. The girl is no worse than other girls, who can never 
resist the sight of jewellery. It will be a lesson to me to lock up 
my handsome ornaments for the future when I have a contadina 
about the house.’ 

‘ As for that, Sora Nina,’ said Lorenzo, ‘can you tell me how she 
could expect to wear such things without being asked how she came 
by them, or of what use they would be to a girl like her? And it is 
not: the first time, nor yet the second, that she has been in houses 
where gold and silver, ay, and jewels too, were to be seen in plenty, 
and those that trusted her never found cause to repent it.’ 

‘ There is no use in talking about it any more, Lorenzo,’ said she, 
‘and you may thank your stars that it has. passed over so quietly.’ 

‘But I will talk about it!’ said Lorenzo, his temper now fully 
roused by her contemptuous manner, ‘and hear how it happened 
too.’ 

‘Then hear it from others, not from me,’ she said, flouncing out 
of the kitchen in a rage; ‘I wash my hands of it and you.’ 

‘Come, Lorenzo,’ said the farmer, ‘ and I will show you where it 
occurred, and answer cheerfully as many questions as you like.’ 

Nina’s story was accordingly repeated to him as we went up 
stairs; how she had put the ornaments on Sunday night into the 
great, oaken chest outside Ginevra’s room, and going to it on Monday 
morning found them gone. 

‘There it is,’ said Vincenzo, pointing to the massive sarcophagus, 
before which the despairing father knelt down, while the farmer, his 
son, the two girls, and I looked on, some in sympathy, some in 
curiosity. Suddenly we heard a rapturous exclamation from him, 
~ thought the poor man’s senses had given way under his mis- 
ortune. 
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‘Praise be to Providence and all the saints! My little girl is 
cleared !’ 

Then, staggering to his feet with a sudden joy illuminating his 
haggard, unshaven face, he pointed his forefinger to the chest and 
turned to us all. ‘ Look at it!’ he said, ‘but do not touch it! Let 
all the world see it! Oh, blessed creature of the good Creator, not 
one of your kind shall ever be harmed by me again, and I swear to 
cherish you henceforward as my own kith and kin!’ 

We looked where he pointed, and there, from the overhanging 
cornice of the lid of the great chest, to one of the curved pilasters at 
its corner, was expanded, in untouched filmy perfection, a venerable 
spider's web | 

No other proof was needed of the falsity of Nina’s story, for Solomon’s 
seal itself could as little have been broken and restored since yester- 
morn, as that fine, frail tissue of gossamer ! 

I now took the farmer aside and told him gently what I had 
seen of his wife’s movements, proving that she alone had planned and 
executed the vile plot against the poor girl who had excited her 
jealousy on behalf of her son. I do not think Vincenzo was as much 
surprised as we were; such revelations are not always quite unex- 
pected to the immediate family of the culprit. Nina, however, 
persisted in denial, and took refuge at last in obstinate silence. 

It may be imagined that Lorenzo Giuliani lost no time in hasten- 
ing home, and when Vincenzo and Andrino declared their intention 
of accompanying him, I could not resist the pleasure of being of the 
party. We flung ourselves headlong down the steep descent, but the 
valley seemed long, and the way tedious through the interminable 
chestnut woods; though it was still early when we arrived at the 
Casa Morgante on the banks of the Lima. Ginevra was at work 
hackling hemp before the door, as we ascended the grass-grown steps 
of the grey old villa, and her face, which seemed to have shrunk since 
yesterday like a waning moon, and the large dark rings round her 
eyes, showed that she had shed many bitter tears since she had left 
the farm. 

I am not sure but that she thought at first we had come to take 
her to prison, for she looked half scared as we approached, and the 
good news, when it was told, was almost too much for her after all 
she had gone through. When Sor Vincenzo then turned to her father, 
and said, the only compensation he could make for the wrong she 
had suffered, was to ask her hand in marriage for his son, ‘ particu- 
larly,’ he added with a smile, ‘as Andrino has made up his mind 
about it long ago,’ she burst into tears and ran away. She soon 
came back, however, all shy smiles and sunshine; and when Vincenzo 
and I returned to Tereglio, we left Andrino behind to enjoy a long 
holiday of courtship in the old garden, where Lorenzo’s lemons were 
ripening their fairy gold on a southern wall, and hollyhocks and 
asters, and frail monthly roses, made a blaze of autumn glory in 
the October sun. The hard-worked mother, too, and the little 
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brothers and sisters, had to take in all at once the wonderful 
intelligence that Ginevra was not only cleared of all suspicion, but 
was also advanced to the dignity of sposa, with the future glory of a 
farm of her own in store for her. 

If her meek little heart could feel a thrill of pride, I think it 
must have been when her uncle in America, on hearing of her engage- 
ment, sent home a goodly sum of money to purchase her outfit, and 
she found that she was not to go to her husband’s home like a poor 
peasant girl, but with all the appurtenances of a well-to-do rustic 
bride. Not even the miller’s Ghita, whose preparations had been the 
envy of the whole country-side, went forth with a better stocked 
marriage-chest—with fuller plenishing of fine homespun linen, of 
delicate embroidered kerchiefs, of stout woollen stuffs, red and blue, 
ay, and of solid gold clasps and circlets too—than the little con- 
tadina of Casa Morgante. 

Ido not think Sora Nina profited much by the lesson she had 
received, for she seemed as hard and stiff-necked as before, and could 
never be brought to see the enormity of what she had done. She 
pretended for a long time to be ignorant of what was going on, but 
had to yield to circumstances in the end, and prepare to receive her 
daughter-in-law with as good a grace as she might. 

Nevertheless I do not think Ginevra’s position was altogether a 
comfortable one during the first months of her married life, until her 
activity, sense, and usefulness were recognised by Sora Nina, who, 
thoroughly capable herself, and proud of her capacity, respected 
nothing so much as the same quality in others. 

But Ginevra can never tell her children the story of the oaken 
chest, for it would alienate them for ever from their grandmamma. 


E. M. Cierke. 





Tue Turco. 
From THE Frencu or Paut D&roviepe. 


TILL at the school, a boy of seventeen years : 
The child with hair so fair and eyes so blue. 
Too young to know the cause of women’s tears ; 
His life was fresh, not filled with grown-man’s fears, 
The small world he had known was pure and true: 
Still at the school, a boy of seventeen years, 
The child with hair so fair and eyes so blue. 


He’d clasped his mother in that dear embrace, 

And she had blessed her boy, her only boy ; 

No longer scholar, learning Latin-case, 

For news had come, and ill-news flies apace, 

That Woerth and Gravelotte followed Saarbriick-joy : 
He’d clasped his mother in that dear embrace, 

And she had blessed her boy, her only boy. 


She walked beside him to the rendezvous, 

His pale fair mother, with her widow’s veil ; 

She heard his words and not the drum-tattoo, 
‘Good courage, fare-you-well ! Ma mére, adieu!’ 
‘Courage, good courage, boy! mine shall not fail.’ 
She walked beside him to the rendezvous, 

His pale fair mother, with her widow’s veil. 


But when she watched the drums beat up the hill, 
‘Oh God!’ she cried, ‘ they take my throbbing heart ; 
My boy is gone, and will my heart beat still ?’ 

The child was thinking, ‘ What a noble will ! 
Through me, her son, no fear shall ever dart.’ 

But when she watched the drums beat up the hill, 
‘Oh God!’ she cried, ‘they take my throbbing heart.’ 


The fair little Turco fought with the best, 
But winter came, and with ague he lay ; 

And the surgeon, seeing death in the west, 
Said, ‘ Baby, go back, go home to thy nest ;’ 
But the sick child answered, ‘ No, let me stay.’ 
The fair little Turco fought with the best, 

But winter came, and with ague he lay. 





The Turco. 


‘No, I will not leave my comrades until 
Each Prussian is driven away from the land, 
When the Uhlan-cry is quiet and still, 

O then, O then, I will stand on the hill, 

And my mother shall see my waving hand. 
But I will not leave my comrades until 

Each Prussian is driven away from the land.’ 


A time of snow—fate fought on our side, 

And the Germans retreated day by day, 

But they fell back on forts that stayed the tide, 
Their earthworks were large, and their ditches wide, 
And they lay entrenched like bloodhounds at bay. 

A time of snow—-fate fought on our side, 

And the Germans retreated day by day. 


The ramparts were high, and the plain was broad, 
And the range of their guns was far and fine; 

We advanced, we retired, then sorties poured, 
And the regiment of Turcos strewed the line. 
The ramparts were high, and the plain was broad, 
And the range of their guns was far and fine. 


The boy has fallen, struck down by a ball ; 

An old soldier raises him up on his back. 

The day is lost—sad rings the ‘ Recall,’ 

To a regiment that rests where no echo may fall : 
So a Requiem plays them home from attack. 

The boy has fallen, struck down by a ball ; 

An old soldier raises him up on his back. 


And the Arab brave guards the wounded child, 
By a brook that sings in a little ravine. 

Afar the cannonade roars loud and wild, 

And, straining-up his face, that just had smiled, 
He sternly speaks ’mid booming in between : 
But the Arab brave guards the wounded child, 
Ry a brook that sings in a little ravine. 


¢ Where are the Prussians ? answer, answer true : 
Do they at last, at last, turn back in flight ? 

Am I in France, and do we still pursue ?’ 

To downcast eyes, that dark and mournful grew, 
He said once more, in agonising plight, 

‘ Where are the Prussians? answer, answer true: 
Do they at last, at last, turn back in flight ?’ 





The Turco. 


Then said that brave old Turco, pressed to tell, 

* Yes, little Frenchman, thou hast nobly won.’ 
‘Then will you hear me? I will go—'tis well, 

Oh, my dear mother’ . . . and in that faint knell, 
The fair child-soldier slept—down dipped the sun. 
Still that old Turco says, at vesper-bell, 

* Yes, little Frenchman, thou hast nobly won.’ 





Historic MremoriALs OF THE Norro.tkK Coast. 


By Mrs. HERBERT JONES. 


I. 


HE coast of Norfolk has undergone some very definite changes in 
the course of the last few centuries. The sea, along the north- 
eastern part, has encroached so greatly as to have taken the place of 
the towns of Shipden, Eccles, and Snitterley; while, in a more 
southerly direction, that space which was once a broad estuary and 
dreary waste of water, has been transformed into the solid ground 
now occupied by Great Yarmouth. These changes are, however, 
almost forgotten in the familiar line of the Norfolk seaboard, as it 
exists to-day, a line which was followed out, not long ago, by the 
enterprising owner of a canoe, who started one August afternoon, in 
1876, to make, in the calm days and nights of summer, the tour of 
the coast. Dropping down the river from Gorleston, just south of 
Yarmouth, he put to sea, with a fair wind, and with the tide, which 
at this point runs nearly parallel with the beach, in his favour, and 
sailed past the low sandhills and reed grass which crest the flat shore, 
accompanied by a shoal of porpoises, playing and jumping about the 
tiny craft. Gliding along by Winterton Ness, that awkward head- 
land which rises above unnumbered wrecks, he arrived opposite the 
church tower buried in the beach at Eccles, where the cliffs begin to 
rise, and the level sands lying before the fishing villages which dot 
the coast, to stretch themselves at their base. The lofty steeples of 
Happisburgh and Cromer, with their attendant lighthouses, succes- 
sively appeared and receded, until, after the lovely shores of Shering- 
ham and the steep shingly beach of Weybourne were passed, the 
mariner found himself on a sandbank off Blakeney, whence he sighted 
Holkham church tower, and where two Scotch fishing smacks, em- 
bedded in the sand, formed the foreground to the lonely scene. 
Running before a strong breeze, the canoe got safely through the 
innumerable small rocks which rise just above the surface of the 
water opposite Hunstanton, and, keeping well out to sea to avoid the 
dangerous sandbanks which cluster in the Wash, followed the fishing 
boats making in the direction of Lynn, and reached that harbour after 
a three days’ voyage. Between the two seaports at either extremity 
of the county—Yarmouth at one end, and Lynn at the other—the 
coast thus spreads itself along, strikingly various in form and margin, 
difficult and dangerous at certain points to the seaman, but rich in 
spots of interest, and holding within its wave-washed outline the 
localities.of numerous incidents and events which time has turned to 
No, 620 (wo, cx. x. 8.) 8 
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history. Each of these two sentinel towns—which, in virtue of their 
size, trade, and population, stand out as the most obviously impor- 
tant spots on the coast—supplies its contribution of local evidence 
to the general course of English history. Their churches, founded by 
the memorable Bishop Herbert, of whom we have heard so much 
lately, are relics of the religious zeal of the eleventh century; the 
walls and watch towers which surround them recall the danger and 
confusion of medieval times; the charters and other documentary 
treasures contained in the muniment rooms of their town-halls show 
the power of the Crown and the Church in those ages; the shelter 
they gave to large numbers of Dutch and Walloons during the per- 
secutions of Alva refiects too truly the distress and disorganisation 
of the country of those refugees, as the men-of-war equipped by 
them in 1597, and furnished to the queen, suggest the successes of 
Elizabeth, and the ambition of Philip II. These towns claim a share 
also in the momentous changes which England underwent in the 
seventeenth century: Lynn, always loyal, sustained for three weeks 
the siege of Cromwell’s army, before the capitulation which turned it 
into a garrison town, while Yarmouth was one of the strongholds of 
the Puritans, the frequent rendezvous of their influential members, 
and the scene of one of those secret conferences which contributed to 
hasten the fate of Charles I. 

There is in Norfolk, from its situation, washed on three sides by 
the sea, and its protuberant form, thrusting itself out towards the 
opposite continent, something alien from the tranquil inland counties 
embedded in a thousand woods and hills—a suspicion of salt flavours 
the freshness of its air, a mouthful of ozone tempers the unkindness 
of its winter wind; its towns have caught the spirit, its harbours the 
picturesqueness, of the commercial cities over the water, which are 
nearer to it than the rocks of Scilly or the havens of Pembrokeshire 
and Devonshire. The seaport at the western corner of Norfolk is, as 
well as Yarmouth, an illustration of this, and its annals will furnish 
a starting-point from whence to trace the historical associations of 
the coast. 

Close on to the banks of the broad river, which there flows into 
the Wash, stand the staiths, the wharves, the squares, the old houses, 
the narrow streets of King’s Lynn. The houses on the west side of 
the market-place look down on the one hand upon the busy river 
scene lying just beneath, with its slowly moving craft bearing in their 
cargo of coal, or wine, or heaving anchor to stand off to sea, laden 
with corn; and, on the other, upon the large handsome ancient 
market-place, twice adorned with its central cross, and still dignified 
by some few dwellings suggesting bygone beauty. Lynn emerges 
from the meadows, from the fen, and from the sea, like the ‘ spires 
and turrets’ of Canning’s simile, as though a wave had subsided and 
left its fair towers uncovered ; the level lines which surround it show 
its buildings to advantage—the broad facade and double steeple of 
St. Margaret’s church; the turrets and battlements of the fine old 
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southern gateway; the tapering tower of the Grey Friars’ couventual 
church, a last and lovely fragment ; and the flint-faced Hall of the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity. The ancient stone wall of the town is in 
ruins, but, not far from its termination, and just outside the eastern 
brick wall, stands the chapel of our Lady of the Mount, approached 
now by a broad boulevard bordered by lime and chestnut trees. The 
Red, or Rood, Mount chapel claims, in its choiceness and singularity, 
a passing glance. The pilgrims who flocked from all parts of the 
country to the shrine at Walsingham stopped within the sound of the 
numerous monastery bells of Lynn to worship for a moment at the 
sacred resort; but the priests only were admitted to the interior—a 
broad passage within the external walls, reached by a staircase, sur- 
rounded three sides of the cross-shaped chapel, whose beauties were 
seen by the pilgrims through the loopholes in its sides. A slender 
pillar finishes the four interior angles, and from each spreads a fan- 
like surface of delicate tracery, uniting in the centre of the roof. 
Beneath the chapel is another, partly hidden by the mound of earth 
which seems to poise aloft the miniature octagon building of red 
brick that crests its summit. The finishing strokes were given to 
this fabric just as Henry VII. mounted the throne, and a few years 
before that: well-known patron of architecture, wending his way from 
Walsingham one summer’s day, made an entry into Lynn, recreating 
himself the next morning by a day’s hunting in the neighbouring 
fields of Middleton and Eastwinch. His was one of the many passing 
visits which the kings of England have made to Lynn, in spite of its 
remoteness and ‘leading to nowhere, among which the most pro- 
minently remembered are those paid by the king, who was entertained 
at the Guild Hall with banquet and gifts in October, 1216. The 
memory of King John haunts Lynn in various manifestations, actual 
and mythical ; his ghost rises up in all sorts of aspects: his last days 
were spent there ; the accident of his death is laid at its door; his 
partiality for the ancient town, and its fidelity to him are cherished 
legacies. There is the enamelled cup which he never gave, called 
‘King John’s Cup,’ a specimen of the artistic skill of the time of 
Edward III.; there is the charter he granted, whose dim scripture 
first solidly founded the municipal rights of Lynn; there is the 
Mayor’s sword, inscribed as the gift of John, but which, like the 
mysterious brand Excalibur, the pride of the Round Table, is of un- 
ascertained origin ; and there are the traditions of his visits to Lynn, 
especially of that final one ten days before his death, in the midst 
of his barbarous struggles with the nobles, who, as their wont was, 
were occupied in helping themselves to such towns and villages as 
took their fancy. The humiliations and hardships of the last few 
months of King John’s life seemed as an expiation for the sins of one 
who, gifted with personal beauty and artistic and literary tastes, had 
led a life at once indolent, sensual, and cruel. 

John and his army left Lincoln in the beginning of October, 


reached Lynn on the oth, and on the 12th departed for Wisbeach on 
82 
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their way back into Lincolnshire. But before the king arrived at 
this destination, sickness and mischance had befallen him. Too 
bounteously had the loyal town entertained him, too freely had he 
shared its dainty cheer ; too readily had he trusted the gusty autumnal 
weather, the cruel crawling foam of the adjacent sea. Leaving 
Wisbeach, he reached that part of the Wash which runs down close to 
it, called the Cross Keys Wash, and there, while the sands were high 
and dry, he and his men, and their long train of baggage-waggons, 
set out across them. Skirting the land for some hours, the king, 
with his soldiers, rounded the southern shoulder of Lincolnshire, and 
arrived safely at Foss-Dike, on the Lincolnshire coast; but his train 
was not so fortunate— 


The ‘ Eastern’ tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see 


The horses, laden with the crown jewels, the gold pieces, the chapel 
furniture, and the rich clothing of the king, the waggons freighted 
with the provisions of the troops, were, as John looked back through 
the mist of the October evening, in the act of sinking beneath the 
mass of agitated water, caused by the fast incoming of the tide, and 
the rush of the river Welland down to the sea. 

A few days more, and John had taken his last look at life. 
Whether his end was hastened by the monks of Swyneshead, as some 
suspect, or by their autwmn peaches, and freshly brewed cider,' by the 
air of the marshes, the surfeit at Lynn, or the vanished jewels, the 
king, hurrying on by Sleaford and Swyneshead Priory, became rapidly 
ill, and died at Newark Castle, eight days after the bells of Lynn had 
rung out to give him a welcome. 

No artist has immortalised the banquet given to King John; 
but, on one of the finest memorial brasses in England, that in 
Herbert de Losingha’s church of St. Margaret, at Lynn, is depicted a 
banquet scene which probably represents a reception given to Edward 
III. on the occasion of one of his visits to Norfolk. Beneath the 
effigies of Robert Braunche and his wife, to whose memories the brass 
is dedicated, the space is filled up with a festive scene, in which, 
among the seated guests, is a crowned figure receiving, from the 
kneeling mayor, a dish containing a peacock in its feathers. The 
documents in the possession of the Corporaticn at Lynn supply many 
particulars of the visits of Edward III., as he passed through the town 
on his way to Castle Rising, four miles distant, where the solitude of 
Queen Isabella was occasionally enlivened by the presence of her son. 

Unquestionably the two most suggestive ruins overlooking the 
coast of Norfolk are those of Rising Castle and Bromholm Priory: 
this, representing whatever of spiritual cultivation, learning, and 
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beneficence was stirring within the vast network which Christian 
Rome had thrown over ground already familiar with her imperial 
rule ; that, the type of baronial and royal life in England for the 
first few centuries after the Norman Conquest—a life which, though 
full of rough and rude elements, had yet a sumptuous state in its 
daily march, and a certain grandeur in its general outline, and dis- 
played the then highest form of social custom in this uncivilised island. 

. Those who know Castle Rising well, have often, in approaching it 
from inland, admired the successive stages of colour presented in 
happy sequence to the eye—the fiery heather which enriches with its 
glowing carpet the flat rough ground lying near the village; the 
grey of the castle walls, toned by ages to a fulness and softness of 
tint denied to more recent masonry; the purple line of sea visible 
from the moat bank, and the distant scarlet of the setting sun. 

This Norman castle was erected, it is said, by William de Albini, 
in the centre of some ancient circular earthworks, whose existence 
decided its site; not a singular instance, in Norfolk alone, of such 
adaptation. These earthworks are banks of astonishing size, the cen- 
tral one enclosing the grassy space where the keep still stands, but 
which was also once filled with the banqueting hall, guest chambers, 
chapel, and numerous offices which made up the castle buildings. 

The first floor of the keep is reached by a stately staircase, rich 
with ornament, opening to the south by an archway at its base. The 
floor contains a handsome square room, with windows looking three 
ways, a broad and a narrow gallery, with a hall between them, and a 
small, but elaborately decorated chamber. The lower floor is occu- 
pied by kitchens and dungeons ; and one bedchamber, reached by a 
winding staircase, surmounts the square apartment at the north-east 
corner. The castle, which was well adapted to a royal occupation, 
was bought by King Edward ITI. in 1331, of the widow of Lord de 
Montalt, and was allotted by him to his mother, Queen Isabella, 
after the tragedies which had altered her position and resources—the 
murder of Edward II. and the execution of Mortimer. There she 
lived in luxury and freedom. The accounts preserved at Lynn attest 
to the former, and prove also that her residence at Rising Castle, so 
far from being an imprisonment, was varied by journeys to other 
parts of England, and expeditions to places in the neighbour- 
hood. The beautiful widow, then thirty-five years of age, visited 
Our Lady of Walsingham, to shake off the stains of a doubtful 
reputation before accepting the destiny of her remaining years. 
Isabella’s life had been full and fast-going. Even in the change- 
able and stirring times in which she lived, few had drawn the 
curtain on the main events of life so early as she did. Her his- 
tory would make a complete biography if it had closed after the 
thirty-five years for ever. She had then passed a childhood in 
her own country, and been naturalised in this; she had known 
twenty-two years of marriage, and had reared a group of children ; 
she had killed off her husband, and married off her son; she had 
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scandalised the world by a determined intrigue; had seen her lover 
dangle at Tyburn, and had made her peace in the all-embracing 
bosom of the Holy Virgin ; but, so far from the tale being told, it was 
only the first volume which was then closed and clasped, and the 
second, a somewhat tedious sequel, commenced when she stood for 
the first time on the green mounds of Castle Rising. 

Twenty-two years previously, Edward II., one of the handsomest 
men of his time, and Isabella, a daughter of the French Capetian 
royal line, whose personal beauty was proverbial, stood together 
before the altar of the cathedral at Boulogne. Philip le Bel and 
Blanche la Belle were the father and aunt of Isabella, who was the 
granddaughter of the saintly Louis IX., commemorated in the 
chronicle of De Joinville. The beautiful child, a bride of twelve 
years old, displayed in her lovely and precocious person one hereditary 
gift; but, as time proved, the odour of sanctity was never found to 
have permeated ‘the hot condition of her blood.’ She possessed a 
sensitive, passionate nature, a tenacious pride, with a violence of cha- 
racter which would have been mitigated in a gentler age, but was 
aggravated by the influence of the times in which she lived. With 
these qualities, and with the artless impulsiveness and want of self- 
control natural to a child, she became Queen Consort in England—a 
position demanding the thoughtfulness, the dignity, the careful self- 
command, of trained womanhood. The combination of characteris- 
tics and circumstances proved at first prolific of difficulties. Edward, 
ten years older than herself, treated her with easy unceremoniousness 
and frequent slight. The rings and trinkets she gave him as keep- 
sakes, he handed over to his bosom friend, Piers de Gaveston, a provo- 
cation which Isabella, unendowed with the noble heart of Portia, 
could not forgive. 

To Gaveston, witty and brilliant in society, successful in war, 
showing the paces of a thoroughbred racer by the side of the heavy 
uncouth English nobles, Edward gave the confidence and attachment 
which Isabella had expected ; but as the years passed on which made 
her popular in England, she gradually fell into a peaceable and not 
unhappy life with the king, until the year 1322, when the birth of 
her fourth child drew near. For the sake of quiet and safety, she 
located herself in the Tower for the event. At this time she was 
taking no part with the barons against the king, but was still on 
comfortable terms with the latter, and in good repute. It was 
neither the feebleness of the king’s character and policy, nor any de- 
sire to side with those who were in rebellion against him, which 
decided the startling audacity, the unnatural disloyalty, of Isabella’s 
subsequent career, but her fatal acquaintance with Roger Mortimer, 
who, at this very time, was detained in a chamber in the Tower as a state 
prisoner. Owing to a French marriage, Mortimer had become fami- 
liar with Isabella’s language, and succeeded, during the many months 
which stole away during King Edward’s absence with the army in the 
north, and when Isabella was inhabiting the same walls as himself, in 
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exciting the infatuation which lasted undiminished and unchilled 
until his death eight years later. He was the nephew of a border 
chief, Sir Roger Mortimer, who, with himself, had been convicted of 
disaffection and rebellion, and who had also received the sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment—evaded in the case of the uncle by death, in 
that of the nephew by escape and eventual abrogation. 

Isabella, who had been too young when she became a wife to feel 
the constraining power of conjugal love, had, up to the age of twenty- 
eight, lived with an indifferent heart, until this handsome, athletic, 
insinuating villain crossed her path. For his sake she took the side 
of the rebel barons. The Le de Spencers, and even her brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Kent, because they were Mortimer’s enemies, be- 
came hers. The stolen interviews of the two in the Tower, their 
French conversations, their gradual intimacy, their descent into sin, 
their eventual carelessness to conceal it, had a dire effect upon 
Isabella; from this time her downfall began, her general demoralisa- 
tion set in. As must always be the case where the deepest roots, the 
primary springs ofa feminine nature, are poisoned and rotted, all evil 
seeds developed themselves in her character. An unlawful inter- 
course taught her craftiness and cunning ; indulged passion uncurbed 
all other violence, and made her coarsely cruel and unhesitatingly 
selfish. But owing to the influence of her great beauty, natural 
eloquence, and the pity she contrive to excite for her supposed 
wrongs, she preserved her ascendency wherever she went for many 
years. At the court of France, at the castle of Hainault, over her son, 
over the nobles and prelates, over the humbled king, Isabella reigned 
and ruled. She deigned to receive the hospitality of her brother, 
Charles le Bel, King of France, when she went with Mortimer and 
her son Edward to pay homage for Guienne, and to enjoy the tourna- 
ments and other gaieties of Paris; she scorned her husband’s entrea- 
ties to her to return to him when she chose to remain there; she per- 
suaded the English populace to believe her partiality for Mortimer a 
spiteful libel; she made the Duke of Hainault, his wife, and his four 
guileless daughters proud to receive her in their capital; she ar- 
ranged an excellent marriage for her son, securing for him Philippa,. 
the second of those large and admirable Flemish maidens; and, after 
this last stroke, the wisdom of which time amply justified, she found 
the most powerful influences in England ranged on her side, and facili- 
tating the imprisonment of her husband. But the tide was at last 
to turn. The unjustified treatment of the king, humiliated, tortured, 
and murdered, caused a reaction against her; her young heroic son 
had the courage to mutiny against the heavy yoke of his mother and 
Mortimer; the latter was hanged on November 29, 1330, and the 
Queen Dowager, after a year of obscurity, broken by a Christmas at 
Windsor with Edward and Philippa, took possession of Castle Rising. 

Gray has described Isabella as a wolf, but something more re~ 
sembling a feline type betrays itself in her disposition and under- 
liesher beauty. - 
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The forehead was unusually broad, the lower features small and 
delicate, the strong regular pearl-like teeth could snap together as 
well as smile. The carving of her face on her son John of Eltham’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey gives an arch, sportive, laughing expres- 
sion which is very alluring, in spite of the long veil and covered chin, 
the ugly and unbecoming headdress in which she did penance the last 
thirty years of her life. 

Castle Rising was gay in those days, when the king was there. 
The scarlet and gold and blue and silver of the royal lions and 
lilies waved from the tower; hawks, horses, and hounds sparkled 
over the flat country when Edward and Philippa and their gallant 
boys came down to keep holiday. Queen Isabella had minstrels to 
enliven the entertainments, paid for by the good burgesses of Lynn ; 
and hundreds of pounds of wax to light the feasts, for which ample 
supplies of wine, meat, swans, sturgeons, and eels were forwarded 
from that convenient port. The king’s last visit took place about 
a year before Isabella’s death, at the triumphant moment when the 
recent victory at Poictiers seemed to promise the fulfilment of her 
aspiration that he who united in himself the blood royal of Eng- 
land and France should wear the crown of both. She did not live 
to be disappointed: soon after this visit she left Castle Rising for 
the last time, and died at the castle at Hertford, in August 1358.? 

Some centuries before the days when the medieval queen watched 
from her tower the sword of her son as it swept over her native 
country, another point on this part of the eastern coast was for a time 
the habitation of aroyal figure. John and Isabella can still be painted 
in distinct colours, but the dust of ages thickens over the portrait of 
the youthful king whose saintly visage and musing gait were familiar 
to the people of East Anglia in the ninth century. Although the 
name of this early martyr is chiefly connected with a well-known 
town in Suffolk, yet the scene where his reign commenced is laid at 
Hunstanton, within a mile of the remains of the ancient forest, 
whose huge trees lie sodden now beneath the wave, except when a 
low neap tide leaves the black mass and its relics of human industry 
accessible to the curious explorer.’ 


? The Household Book of Queen Isabella, kept at Hertford Castle from October 
1357 to August 1358, is among the MSS. in the British Museum. In the margin of 
the book are noted the guests of each day—the daughter and grandson of Mortimer 
are the most frequent. No record of expenses connected with the death or funeral 
at Castle Rising appears in the Lynn documents. 

* In the autumn of 1831 a polished flint celt or axe was found embedded in the 
crunk of one of the decomposed trees, about an inch and a half, by its cutting edge. 
It was discovered by the Rev. George Munford, who deposited it in the Museum at 
Norwich, and who wrote an account of it in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1845. The 
following description of the forest which is to be found off Hunstanton, is from the 
manuscript notes of Mr. Munford, whose observations are confined to this part of the 
coast, and who therefore does not allude to the much older forest bed of Cromer and 
Mundesley. The submarine forest near Hunstanton is comparatively recent, and 
contains remains of plants and animals of living species. 

‘A very striking instance of the destruction of land on the borders of the ocean 
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The picturesquely coloured cliffs of Hunstanton are conspicuous 
from afar; the beds of white lower chalk and chalk marl are in 
striking contrast with the brilliant red chalk stratum beneath them, 
and the dark brown conglomerate at the base. These cliffs and 
the magnificent shore receive the due westerly rays of the sun—an 
unwonted advantage on the Norfolk coast. The swallows dip and 
circle, the curlew whistles, the swift and martin cluster about these 
parti-coloured crags, where the shapeless ruin of a little chapel still 
remains as a memorial of that prince of the Saxon line who, a thou- 
sand years ago, was selected to inherit the doubtful privilege of 
protecting a kingdom which by its position was specially exposed to 
foreign invasion. 

Edmund took up his abode at first in a solitary tower on the 
cliff, the sea and sky his only companions, to learn by rote the psalms 
of David, and, after pondering the royal poet for a year, he issued 
forth, furnished with the divine thoughts and precepts of that glow- 
ing literature, to be himself also a king. The dilatoriness of this 
proceeding, strange as it seems in one who came to seek a kingdom, 
and incomprehensible to our rapid notions, was unimportant, since, 
at that date, the Saxon Egbert had just returned from Germany, 
inspired by the ideal of Charlemagne, and had declared himself 
King of all England. Edmund was, nevertheless, made ruler of 
East Anglia; but the frequent arrivals, as sudden as undesired, of 


the Danes, and the barbarous and meagre conditions under which 
life was carried on in his day, crushed the timorous meditative nature 
which had found more congenial circumstance in his lonely perch on 
Hunstanton cliff. His reign was a disastrous one, and ended in 
defeat and death. After his murder by the Danes in 870, he was 
canonised, and his memory is enshrined in the midst of the some- 


by the mighty agency of tides and currents, or by some other natural causes, may 
be seen off the coast of Hunstanton and Holme at dead neaps. For there commences 
at Brancaster Bay, stretching across the Wash, and extending all along the coast of 
Lincolnshire, from Skegness to Grimsby, a submarine forest, which in ages far 
remote abounded in trees and plants indigenous to the district, This now sub- 
merged tract was once inhabited by herds of deer and oxen, as is evident from the 
remains of their horns and bones which have been occasionally found there. The foot / 
of man has also trodden these now ruined wastes, for works of art have been met 
with buried with the forest, beneath the waves. It is difficult to reach this over- 
whelmed forest from Hunstanton without the assistance of a boat; but in the 
autumn of 1831, accompanied by a friend, the writer managed to visit it on foot. 
About two miles north of the cliff, and a mile and a half from high-water mark, we 
arrived at the prostrate forest, consisting of numberless large timber trees, trunks, 
and branches, many of them decomposed, and so soft that they might easily be 
penetrated by a spade. These vegetable remains are now occupied by an immense 
colony of living molluses, and lie in a black mass of vegetable matter, which seems 
to be composed of the smaller branches, leaves, and plants of undergrowth, occupying 
altogether a space of about 500 or 600 acres. Many of the trees, however, are quite 
sound, and still fit for domestic purposes, and indeed are sometimes used by the 
proprietors of the neighbouring lands for posts and rails. But the most extraordi- 
nary thing we met with in this expedition to the submarine forest was a British flint 
celt or axe embedded in the trunk of one of the decomposed trees, above an inch and 
a half of its cutting edge.’ 
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what incongruous and irreverent company of excursionists who 
swarm on the beach and pier, and scuffle at the railway station, of 
what is called, in honour of the saint, Hunstanton-St.-Edmund’s. 
Not far from the village stands the beautiful moated hall of the Le 
Stranges, the high ground of the park overlooking the sea and 
neighbouring country. It is remarkable, not only as handing down 
the history of that ancient family, but as containing a collection of 
expense-rolls and household account-books of rare antiquity and 
interest, which would furnish, in the copious and varied lights they 
throw on the habits and occurrences of domestic life from the four- 
teenth century to the seventeenth, a worthy pendant to the cele- 
brated revelations of the Paston family. These documents, full of 
personal detail, and overspread with local colour—those of the time 
of Henry VIII. being the most: complete—show the inner life of the 
race which for nearly eight hundred years has held the manor of 
Hunstanton, and which, by reason of the gentle deeds and qualities 
of its successive generations, has maintained, during that period, in 
Norfolk, a popular and historical repute. A group of monuments 
which adorns the adjacent church commemorates those who have thus 
clothed with living verdure the antique and stately branches of their 
ancestral tree. 

A few miles from Hunstanton, and after its western aspect has 
been exchanged for one receiving a full share of unmistakable 
northerly breezes—which have driven on to the shore of that corner 
of Norfolk a rich cabinet of varied shells—the village of Brancaster 
appears, once garrisoned by Romans, and united by them with the 
opposite side of the county by the road known as Peddar’s Way. 
Between Brancaster and Blakeney—whose imposing church, towering 
above land and water, is finished at its eastern end by a tall lantern- 
turret, built to warn the nightly wanderer at sea—there lies a space 
about thirty miles long, facing due north, in almost a straight line, 
which comprises the most interesting and brilliant of the associations 
with the Norfolk coast. 

Leaving for the moment, in order to complete the sketch of the 
coast down to its south-eastern termination, the more modern story 
of this central portion—the places connected with the names of Coke 
and Bacon, Nelson, Narborough, and Cloudesley Shovell—a glance 
at the map shows us the small town of Cley, which claims the tradi- 
tion that its fishermen, in 1405, rescued from shipwreck James 
Stewart, the son and heir of Robert, King of Scotland, who, as a 
boy of eleven years old, was sailing southward for a French educa- 
tion, and, unwilling to let go such an unusual catch, hauled him in, 
and sent him on to Henry IV., who kept him in durance for eighteen 
years ; Cromer, from whose unpretending strand there sailed forth 
one day the discoverer of Iceland, Robert Bacon; Paston, the birth- 
place of the family of that name; and close to it, in the parish of 
Bacton, standing near the low cliff, Bromholm Priory, where, in 
1113, a group of Cluniac monks, consisting of a prior and seven 
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brethren, moved from Castle-Acre, also in Norfolk, and, endowed with 
some land by William de Glanville, who possessed a manor in Bacton, 
took up their quarters on this bleak spot. 

The genealogy of Bromholm Priory can be further traced. 
Castle-Acre was a cell of Lewes Priory, the latter founded in the 
time of the Conqueror, when the quaint ship which steered into the 
Sussex Bay near William de Warren’s castle of Lewes landed four 
monks from the Abbey of Clugny in Burgundy to serve the Church 
and inhabit the monastery in the castle precincts. 

It was within the first twenty years of the thirteenth century that 
the monks belonging to this small house of Bromholm, which was 
then very poor, and limited in accommodation, were surprised one 
day by the arrival of a waudering priest, whose bronzed complexion 
and well-worn garb of foreign texture announced a traveller from 
some southern land very far distant from the unquiet seas and rude 
airs which stirred the blood and fed the sinews of their little com- 
munity. On entering the chapel the stranger despatched a monk in 
search of the prior, in whose presence he drew carefully out from be- 
neath his cloak a cross of wood, the size of a man’s hand, and offered 
it as a true fragment of the cross of Calvary, annexing to the gift 
the condition that he, who had hitherto served in the Greek Church, 
and his two sons, should be admitted as members of the convent. 

Some few years before the occurrence, this priest, who was an 
Englishman, had followed in the train of Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, when that warrior had assisted in the invasion of the Byzantine 
Empire, and had been placed upon the throne as Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. He had obtained the office of chaplain to the Emperor, 
with the care of the jewels, precious vessels, and holy relics which 
were deposited in the Imperial Chapel. Upon an insurrection oc- 
curring in Bulgaria the new Emperor took to the sword, and in his 
haste forgot to head his army with the usual pious procession of 
patriarchs and bishops, bearing as an auspicious omen the sacred 
casket of the chapel. The chaplain, who was left at home among 
the marble palaces, the sculptured churches, the delicate Greek glories 
of Constantinople, found the tempting opportunity too much for 
him. He gazed in the light of the dazzling shrine at the crucifix 
of gold and silver, the rings set with precious stones, at the limbs of. 
the saints, above all at the two priceless pieces of brown wood laid 
across each other. He glanced at the blue waters beneath him, 
with the easy exit they afforded; he thought of the two small 
children whom he could not support; he knew that the chapel trea- 
sure was already stolen property ; and when the news came that. the: 
Emperor was taken prisoner at Adrianople, and probably killed, he 
tucked the rich prize under his garments, and secretly and silently 
slipped away to England. On arriving there he repaired to the 
famous Abbey of St. Albans, which at once bought up the larger 
portion of the spoil, leaving him in its scepticism the most fruitful 
item in the collection. With this piece of the cross he wandered 
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about England from monastery to monastery, proffering the relic in 
vain, until at length the humble brethren of Bromholm took him 
and it under their protection. 

The evidence of more than one eastern and English chronicler, 
corroborated by Catholic tradition, assigns a portion of the true cross 
to’ Constantinople. Helena, saint and empress, the mother of the 
Emperor Constantine, made a pilgrimage from Rome to Jerusalem in 
A.D. 326, to superintend the building of the church designed by her 
son to crown Mount Calvary, and professed to have dug out of the 
depths of the mount the original cross of Christ, a part of which, 
encased in silver, she deposited in the new church on the site of the 
divine tragedy, conveying another share to her son’s new capital, 
Constantinople. There it was enshrined with solemnity, and there, 
nine hundred years afterwards, when the city had passed into the 
hands of the French crusader Baldwin, the treasure was still the 
object of adoring care. In a letter of Constantine to Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, on the subject of the church ‘—a subject, by 
the way, which has occasioned more modern discussion and cor- 
respondence than Constantine ever dreamed of--the finding of the 
cross is alluded to. That part of this was sent to Constantinople is, 
as has been remarked, an attested fact in the chronicles of the Eastern 
Church ; that the priest’s tale was a true one is asserted by Matthew 
Paris, who was at St. Albans Abbey at, or very soon after, the date 
of his appearance there, and who wrote down the story with its sequel 
—the final consignment of the cross to the Rood at Bromholm, when 
he took up his pen in 1235 as annalist of the Abbey of St. Albans. 
It is, therefore, not impossible that the devout search, with its ap- 
parent success, of the ancient lady, who had been born in Britain 
eighty years before, did actually result, a thousand years later, in the 
enshrining, not far from her native town of Colchester, a portion of 
the fruit of her labours. Bromholm, at any rate, in consequence of 
the acquisition, became a brilliant and noted shrine; the host of 
pilgrims who flocked thither to worship the Holy Rood presented 
costly offerings, and the building, judging by the indications of the 
architecture, was enlarged to match its fresh importance. There are 
ruins of its refectory remaining; of the chapter house, which held 
its charters; of the dormitory, whose range of narrow windows, open 


* The letter was transcribed by Socrates Scholasticus of Constantinople only 
eighty-six years after it was written: ‘Constantine the mighty and noble Emperor, 
unto Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, sendeth greeting. So bountifully was the 
goodness of our Saviour showed towards us, that no tongue is able for the worthi- 
ness thereof, sufficiently to express this present miracle; for, that the pledge or 
monument of His most blessed passion, which of late lay hid in the bowels of the 
earth the space of so many years, should at length be revealed unto the servants of 
God, being set at liberty, it far exceedeth all human sense and capacity of man’s wit. 
Moreover, this also I would have thee fully assured to be my chief care, that the 
said holy place be beautified with goodly and gorgeous building, and may be such 
as shall far pass, in excellency of building, all the principal churches throughout 
every city.’—LZeclesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus, in seven books, A.D. 412; 
translated from the Greek by Meredith Hanmer, 1607, page 230. 
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to the east, must have tested the endurance of the monks when an 
on-shore gale boomed through the winter night. There are the out- 
lines of the cemetery where they rest from their labours, and of the 
cruciform church which echoed to the litanies of their long-silenced 
choirs. 

In 1234 Henry III. made a pilgrimage to Bromholm, a type of 
expedition customary with the kings of those days, combining an act 
of respectable devotion with the acquisition of a useful sum of ready 
money, produced by the monastery in return for some imaginary 
benefit conferred or confirmed by the royal visitor. But pilgrimages 
were oftener made to the Holy Rood for the lightening of spiritual 
debts, as represented by William Langland’s character of ‘ Avarice’ 
in ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ where that allegorical individual, after being 
teproved by ‘Repentance’ for adding highway robbery to secret 
cheating, and excusing himself in the reply, ‘I thought rifling were 
restitution, for I never learnt to read on book, and I can no French 
but that of the furthest end of Norfolk’ (‘for French of Paris was 
to him unknowe’), makes all straight by announcing— 


But wenden to Walsingham, and my wyfe also, 
And bidde the rode of Bromeholme brynge me out of dette. 


The rood had a high reputation in Langland’s time, for the list of 
the defaulter’s sins and those of his ‘ wyf’ includes lying and false 
weights, cheating at fairs, false measure at drapers’ shops, making 
‘mixed drinks for low folks’ and selling them as ale, stretching ten 
yards of cloth into thirteen, besides the climax of rifling the pediar. 
Chaucer also mentioned the rood of Bromholm, and it is proba- 
ble that pilgrims, after visiting Walsingham, would take Bromholm, 
which lay conveniently, in their way to Yarmouth, where they bade 
adieu to each other before embarking for their several destinations. 

The best friends of the monks of Bromholm were the Pastons, 
who lived one mile distant, whose church was connected with the 
Priory, and to whom the priors confided, not in vain, the perplexities, 
and, as civilisation advanced, the needs, of the community. William 
Paston, a judge in the reign of Henry VI., was counsel for a prior, 
whose name is unknown, in the prosecution of a monk who apos- 
tatised from the order;° and a few years later, when the Abbot of 
Cluny sent over his vicar to England, William Paston procured a 
visit from him to Bromholm, conceiving that he was the appropriate 
person to profess the ‘divers virtuous young men, monks clad but 
unprofessed,’ who were waiting in the monastery to join the order of 
Cluny ; although Bromholm, like all other Cluniae establishments, 
was then emancipated from the parent house on the banks of the 
Garonne. 





5 The monk called himself John Paston, and claimed to be Prior. The story is 
told in a series of four letters, written about the year 1426—three by William Paston, 
and one by the monk, 
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There is a letter among the Paston collection, addressed in 1460, 
by the then prior, Sir John de Tittleshall, to John Paston, the son of 
Justice William, who became noted as the friend of Sir John Fastolf, 
and, owing to the lawsuits of other claimants and the lawlessness of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the somewhat luckless inheritor 
of Caistor Castle, Drayton, and Hellesdon, the property of that knight. 
A small share of the Jegacy had fallen to Sir Thomas Howes, John 
Paston’s chaplain, and the Prior of Bromholm writes to appeal to 
Mr. Paston for money, narrating to him the failure of a similar ap- 
plication to Sir Thomas Howes, who put him off with as many in- 
genious excuses as modern begging letters usually elicit. He had 
given largely to Langley Priory; his money was tied up; Mr. Paston 
had twelve times as much; Mr. Paston, he intimates in an oracular 
sentence, lived closer to Bromholm-——‘ Near is my kirtle, but nearer 
is mysmock.’ The prior visited Caistor Castle, in his despair at the 
refusal, to solicit John Paston ; but the good saint, not finding him at 
home, wrote the letter in question, at the friendly instigation of that 
member of the wily sex, Margaret Paston, the heroic and faithful 
wife of John, whose scarlet gown and vigorous doings are so well 
known to students of the Paston correspondence: John Paston died in 
London in 1466; but, in spite of his half-dozen estates, Bromholm 
Priory was selected as his burial place. A long roll of paper,® in 
Margaret Paston’s neat handwriting, details the expenses and demon- 
strates the magnificence of this funeral, which threw a moment of 
enchantment over the monotonous routine of the monks. 

There are days—as all can testify who have watched the waters of 
the German Ocean subside after its winter storms—when the fairy 
ferns which abound near the coast curve upward in their first fresh 
green, and the blue butterflies flit and hover above the short grass on 
the cliff; when the hum of the bee is heard in the incipient heather, 
and the early bird’s-foot trefoil and wild pansy push out their tiny 
blossoms ; when the scream of the seagull and the rush of the wave 
come softened through the sunny air. On such a May-day Bromholm 
was alive with preparations; the convent issued forth in a body and 
turned off from the cliff to meet the funeral procession advancing from 
Norwich, the prior marching in front, in a new frogged worsted cope, 
bearing the sacred cross; the monks following, fresh from the hands 
of the barber, who, for five days, at a large outlay of meat, drink, 
and money, had been anxiously occupied in civilising their long- 
neglected chins. They accompanied the dead, who moved slowly, to 
the tramp of the priests and the chants of a long train of little 
choristers, to his last abode, and led the way to the east end of the 
church, where the coffin remained for some days covered with a pall 
of cloth of gold—in an atmosphere of torch flames so oppressive 
that the attendant priests were constrained to send for the village 


® Quoted by Blomefield, in whose possession it was, but not now to be found 
among the Paston papers. 
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glazier, and have the window panes removed—and with a candle, 
eighteen inches in circumference, burning at its head. The Prior 
of Bromholm lodged an array of guests whom the widowed Margaret 
had invited, and supplied them with unlimited beer and beef, and 
with an amount of ducks and geese which shows that these birds 
swarmed then as characteristically as at present about the commons 
and ponds of Norfolk. 

The corn waves now over the once-honoured grave; the holy rood 
has crumbled to dust ; the stones of the Priory church have been re- 
moved one by one and put to other uses; the story of the struggle 
which gave to the adjacent ‘ Blood Slat Lane’ its name has died out ; 
and even the Pastons themselves, and their stately dwelling-houses, 
have disappeared altogether from the scene. The Priory buildings 
were dilapidated and the monastery in debt in 1511, and thirty-six 
years later (June 5, 1547), the site, the deserted walls, and the 
manor passed into the hands of the Wodehouses.’ 

John Paston’s castle of Caistor, gorgeous as it once was with 
costly furniture, draperies of blue and silver, stores of heavy gold 
plate, and chests of foreign velvets, the possessions of its first owner, 
became no less forsaken than the neighbouring monastery. The 
story of Sir John Fastolf’s superb creation is still told by the tall 
tower rising from the moat, which formed the corner of the house 
whose walls extend on either side. Four or five rooms, one above 
another, filled the tower, each with its small deep windows looking 
actoss the flat inland country, or towards Yarmouth, three miles dis- 
tant, or beyond the bushy margin over the sea, They were at one 
time inhabited.by Clement Paston, the owner of Caistor in the six- 
teenth century, and the most active and remarkable of his line.’ After 
a life of distinguished service in the navy during four Tudor reigns, 
he grew tired of the solitary castle, with its dark rooms, steep stair- 
cases, and impenetrable walls, and exchanged it, as well as the deck 
and cannon of his adventurous years, for the sunny, many-windowed 
palace which blossomed out under his hand at Oxnead. 

But Caistor has a remoter history. Relics are occasionally un- 
covered there which indicate the existence of a Roman fortress, and it 
appears to have been the northernmost of those two Roman stations 
which flanked the arm of the sea on whose brink Great Yarmouth is 
placed ; Burgh Castle, in Suffolk, the southern station, still standing 
in regal strength above the expanse of Breydon Water; the walls and 
circular towers, of enormous strength and thickness, built of flint and 


rows of narrow crimson bricks, enclosing the remaining three sides 
of the square. 


* Granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas Wodehouse. 


5 Clement Paston was brother to Bridget Paston, who married Sir Edward Coke. 
Blomefield, vol. vi. 487. 


(To be continued.) 








CLosinc ScENEs. 


HE storms and tempests which in January, February, and March 
7 threatened the Ministry, and, according to many, the existence 
of the present Parliament, have almost subsided, and the close of the 
session promises to be as calm as its opening was boisterous, and the 
prospects of the Government appear to be as bright as those of the 
coming harvest. A reaction has consequently set in, and many of 
those who a few months ago were prophesying a dissolution in the 
autumn are now sagely expressing their opinion that the existence 
of the present Administration will probably be longer than that even 
of the last. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the 
Ministry have earned, and justly earned, the confidence of the country 
at large; for never in modern times had a Government more serious 
difficulties to contend with, and yet the contention has been almost 
entirely successful. The chief difficulty has no doubt been Ireland, 
and yet this has been overcome, and the credit of it is mainly due to 
the able conduct of affairs by the Premier and the Chief Secretary. 
The Land Bill itself is a great measure, involving as it does import- 
ant, and to Englishmen in many points novel, principles of legis- 
lation, such as were certain to evoke complicated discussion and 
strong opposition ; and the mere passing of it in the face of legitimate 
criticism would have been an achievement worthy of any great 
statesman. But the passing of it in spite of the treatment it has 
met with from a small but pertinacious section of the Irish party is 
a success well calculated to compensate Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster for all the trouble and annoyance they have been put to. The 
front bench of the Opposition have at last asserted themselves, and 
in so doing have lessened considerably the labours of those in charge 
of the Bill. The reprimands bestowed by Colonel Stanley upon Lord 
Randolph Churchill were well merited, and, while they have had the 
effect of checking the impetuous ardour of this rising and in many 
respects not unpromising aspirant to parliamentary honours, they 
have also shown to the House and to the country that some at 
least of the late Ministry do not intend tamely to submit to the 
leadership of the Conservative party passing from responsible to 
irresponsible hands. But though the opposition of the supporters 
of the late Ministry has been more restrained, and has recently never 
transgressed legitimate bounds, that of a portion of the Irish party 
has increased in intensity, bitterness, and above all vulgarity. A 
contest between such men as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, and 
such individuals as Messrs. Biggar, Healy, and T. P. O’Connor, might 
aptly be compared with a conflict between a lady and a woman 
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hailing from Billingsgate: with this unfortunate distinction, that 
while the lady with discretion might avoid the conflict, even if it 
came to cutting and running, the two members of the Government 
mentioned are bound not only to face but to put down their un- 
savoury opponents, or else publicly confess that there is a party in the 
House who are stronger than themselves. To their great credit, 
however, by a combination of firmness and patient good temper, and 
without ever condescending to touch the miserable weapons used by 
their opponents, they have succeeded in subduing this objectionable 
trio,and apparently in discrediting them even with their own immediate 
party. It is to be hoped that the Irish people themselves will take 
a rational view of the conduct of these three representatives of Irish 
constituencies, and at future elections be more careful in the exer- 
cise of the franchise entrusted to them. A strong reinforcement of 
Biggars, Healys, and T. P. O’Connors would render parliamentary 
government absolutely impossible, and the question for the United 
Kingdom to decide would be whether the Empire was to cease to be 
governed by Parliament, or whether a portion of it should be dis- 
franchised or rendered impotent to return such members—and there 
can be no doubt as to the way in which the question would be ulti- 
mately settled. As it is, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster have ren- 
dered signal service to their country, not merely by passing the Land 
Bill through the Commons, but by passing it in spite of this unpar- 
liamentary opposition, and so showing to the world that parlia- 
mentary government is possible under the most unfavourable 
conditions, for more inauspicious ones than those imposed by the 
presence of these three ill-behaved individuals it is impossible to 
imagine. To the intelligent foreigner who frequently looks down 
upon the House from the gallery for distinguished strangers, it must 
seem singular that the bitterest opposition of this small party should 
be to that clause of the Bill which simply offers to facilitate emigra- 
tion to those of the Irish people who desire it. Why should the 
professed friends of the Irish ebject ? Indeed, it is difficult to answer 
without insinuating motives which would be a disgrace to humanity ; 
so the problem, like many Hibernian ones, must remain unsolved. 
Though many of the immediate difficulties of governing Ireland 
appear, for a time at least, to bejsubsiding, it is impossible to view 
atfairs on the Continent of Europe without some misgivings. For 
the present Tunis is the pivot upon which many important events 
may turn. It is a grievous pity that foreign politics in this country 
cannot be considered or dealt with without any reference to party 
feeling, and yet it is so. Nothing evokes party spirit so strongly as 
areference to foreign affairs. It is to be feared that both Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury utilised them for the supposed in- 
terests of the party to which they belong. At a time not very dis- 
tant from the present, the Foreign Office was pretty well left alone by 
Parliament, and it was only on rare and comparatively great occasions 
that its doings formed food for the subject of a debate. 
No. 620 (No. cxL, N.S.) 


Now foreign 
z 
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affairs seem to have a peculiar fascination, not only for numerous 
members within the House, but also for a large body of the public 
outside ; and, gratifying as this may be as a proof of the increasing 
intelligence of the nation, it has this drawback, that those who take 
so vivid an interest in them think they understand them. If a little 
learning is on occasion a dangerous thing, much more is a sparse ac- 
quaintance with foreign politics ; and it is to be feared that this is the 
kind of acquaintance which many of those have who think they should 
manage them. The foreign travel of modern days has developed a 
new kind of creature, who, for want of a better name, may be termed 
a ‘table-d’héter. He is not generally a sportsman or a man of intel- 
lectual ability, but the chances are that he works hardly and honestly 
for his living the greater portion of the year, that he resides in some 
suburb of London or of some other large town, and that, having a 
month or six weeks’ holiday, he generally spends it in Paris, on the 
Rhine, in Switzerland, or in some portion of the Continent where 
large hotels with large tables-d’héte abound. The table-d’hoéte is with 
him a function, and there he picks up his profound knowledge of the 
doings and designs of Bismarck, Gambetta, Ignatieff, and other lead- 
ing statesmen, as well as of the estimation in which he and his country 
are held by foreigners. It is this latter information which touches him 
most. Let an intelligent foreigner sitting next him tell him that 
England is the greatest power in the world, and he thoroughly enjoys 
his dinner; but should he be told by the same individual that our 
country is not what it was, and that it is practically powerless in the 
European system, his digestion at once becomes deranged, and he 
curses Gladstone and the Liberals, and blesses Beaconsfield and the 
Tories, and bemoans bitterly their expulsion from office, and the con- 
sequent degradation of the empire. No one understood the ‘table- 
d’héters’—and they are a large and by no means uninfluential class— 
better than the late leader of the Conservative party, and he pan- 
dered to their special tastes with wonderful skill and success. The 
sending the fleet to the Bosphorus, the calling out the reserves, the 
transportation of the Indian troops to Malta, and the imposing cere- 
monies connected with the Berlin Treaty, were all admirably adapted 
to suit and please their tastes. England’s name often appeared in the 
foreign prints, was constantly mentioned at the foreign social boards, 
and amid the social tattlers there was a general consensus of opinion 
that England’s power had returned, and that her prestige was raised. 
Now all is changed. England is not perpetually performing feats 
of statecraft legerdemain, and her name does not so often appear 
in public, and the ‘ table-d’hoter’ at once concludes that her star 
has set and her influence diminished. The right conclusion is 
probably the exact contrary to this. What would have been the 
position of this country had Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet remained in 
power it is impossible to say with certainty, but there are some 
grounds at least for presuming it would not have been nearly so 
satisfactory as it is at present. 
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It is always hazardous to say what might have been ; but, judging 
from the remarks and comments of such generally well-informed and 
always ably conducted journals as the ‘St. James’s Gazette,’ the 
‘Standard,’ and the ‘ Morning Post,’ it seems that in their opinion 
this country would have contracted a binding alliance with Germany 
and Austria had the late Ministry remained in power, and that be- 
cause they went out of office Prince Bismarck at once gave us up and 
turned his eyes upon France, with whom already he has formed some 
kind of engagement. Now, assuming the views of these journals are 
correct, and that some such alliance was offered to us, what advantage, 
we would ask in the name of common sense, should we have been 
likely to derive from it? Such an alliance, or even understanding, 
would not have been mooted for our special benefit, and there can be 
no possible doubt that if this nation was to receive any advantage it 
would have to pay for it largely in return. If it be true, as these 
journals also hint, that Germany has her eye upon Belgium, or Hol- 
land, or both, and that Austria covets Salonica, would it have been 
part of the unholy bargain that this country should look quietly on 
while those countries were being deprived of their independence, just 
as, in consequence of one of Lord Salisbury’s bargains, we are look- 
ing tamely on while France is plundering Tunis and devastating large 
portions of North Africa ? What would have been our quid pro quo? 
Egypt, it is suggested. But does anyone believe that the people of 
this country would ever have sanctioned a cold-blooded arrangement 
by which we were to acquire power in Egypt at the cost of the enmity 
of France and Turkey, while Germany and Austria were to be compen- 
sated in Western and Eastern Europe? No country has yet been 
honoured with the alliance of Prince Bismarck without his obtaining 
more than the lion’s share of the advantages of such alliance. Austria’s 
alliance with him at Gastein ended in Sadowa,and France’s understand- 
ing with him at Biarritz ended in Sedan; while his friendship 
for Russia encouraged her to waste her strength upon Turkey, and 
has more than anything else tended to leave her in her present dis- 
organised and demoralised condition. How deep he might have led 
this country into the mire, had the reins of government remained in 
the hands of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, it is impossible to say. 
He exercised a considerable influence over both these Conservative 
statesmen, and they seemed to receive his attentions in a similar 
spirit to what Mr. Chodd, senior, and Mr. Chodd, junior, do those of 
Lady Ptarmigant in ‘ Society ;’ and the chances are that, had they 
been continued, they would have led to the same disappointing re- 
sults. That the hand held out to us should have been rejected is a 
matter of sincere congratulation for the nation; and that it should 
since have been offered to and accepted by France is a subject of 
condolence with our neighbours, and should teach us a very useful 
lesson. The result of France having listened to the voice of the 
German charmer is that in Europe she is completely isolated. She 
has Italy and Spain bitterly excited against her, Germany, Austria, 
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and Russia indifferent, whilst this country looks on at present more 
in sorrow than in anger, but at the same time ready to interfere if 
interference becomes absolutely necessary. And in addition to this 
she has her military power diminished by the enforced employment 
of more than a hundred thousand men in North Africa. Well may 
Prince Bismarck encourage her with smiles, and chuckle as he sees the 
war of revenge fading away in the distance, and the power that was 
to have inflicted it paralysed and surrounded by enemies who should 
have been her friends. The French statesmen who are responsible 
for this raid upon the coasts of North Africa have made as serious a 
mistake as did the Emperor Napoleon in his expedition to Mexico. 
Some of those English writers who favoured the German alliance are 
now asking the Government to intervene in Africa, and a time may 
come when it will be necessary, but there is no call for it at present. 
With regard to Tunis itself, our hands are tied by the bargain en- 
tered into by Lord Salisbury, when he acquired for us the worse than 
useless Cyprus; and, however much the bargain may be disapproved 
of, it must be kept. But with regard to Egypt, our position is pretty 
clear. This country aspires to no more power there than she at 
present possesses, but she cannot allow the power of any other country 
to increase ; and were France to do as some suspect she eventually 
intends to do, viz. treat Egypt as she has done Tunis, she should be 
given plainly to understand that such conduct would be considered a 
casus belli. Much as a war with our nearest neighbour would be 
deplored in this country—and we are glad to say we look upon it as 
a very remote contingency—-still we believe the nation would at once 
sanction it were Egypt threatened, though they would never have 
sanctioned a bargain by which we obtained paramount influence in 
Egypt at the expense of France, and with the help of Germany. 
The correspondence respecting the affairs of Tunis, including de- 
spatches and letters which have passed between the Ministers and 
agents of this country and those of France between May 21 and 
July 4 of the present year, are very reassuring. To be sure, there 
are no great trumpet-sounding, high-flown, defiant brochures like 
the one penned by Lord Salisbury on the Treaty of St. Stefano; but 
then there is no open or secret agreement, in which all the high- 
sounding words are eaten with humiliation, and all the tall-talking 
is whittled away to meaningless nothings. Notwithstanding that the 
difficulties of the present Foreign Secretary were and are enormously 
increased by the entangling and disingenuous engagements of his 
predecessor in office, still, without breaking or attempting to back 
out of these engagements, he has courteously but firmly shown M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire the policy England intends to pursue and 
adhere to. Tunis is made a French protectorate, but all the treaty 
rights of this country are preserved. Under the circumstances, 
it is difficult to see what more Lord Granville could do. He cannot 
throw over Lord Salisbury altogether, and he is bound to accept the 
direct consequences of his engagements, however unwise they may 
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have been. If France goes no further, but remains satisfied with the 
rights she has now acquired, no mischief need be apprehended to 
the interests of this country. She herself is the only sufferer. But 
the dangers of the work upon which she has entered, with the en- 
couragement of Lord Salisbury and the approval of Prince Bismarck, 
are, that there is no knowing where the acquisition of rights and terri- 
tories may end. Once set the stone rolling and it is difficult to 
stop it. Lord Salisbury has expressed great horror at the iniquity 
of the earth-hunger which he ascribes to Irish tenants, and fears the 
same kind of hunger may extend to consols and other personal chat- 
tels; but the fact of a body of men being seized with this hunger 
for other people’s territory does not seem to affect him. He hungered 
after and tried to obtain large portions of Afghanistan, and he hun- 
gered after and did obtain Cyprus, and he has encouraged the French 
to satisfy their hunger for Tunis. We are atraid it will be found that 
this earth-hunger on the part of European Powers will be found to be 
far more dangerous and disastrous in its results than the not irra- 
tional desire of the Irish tenant to be secure in the occupation of 
the land he tills. 

The supporters of a German alliance are now telling us this 
nation is isolated, and that France is the favoured one who is to 
benefit by Prince Bismarck’s attention. And amongst other things 
they forebode a mighty project of the great Chancellor, by means of 
which all the great nations of Europe are to become a kind of 
European Zollverein, while this country is to be left out in the cold. 
It is difficult to deal seriously with such views, but they are held and 
expressed by able journalists, and recently they have formed no 
small part of the stock of news sent over here from foreign capitals 
by foreign correspondents. Protection is to be the law of Europe, 
and, out of personal pique for the threats of the so-called ‘ hands 
off’ policy, Austria and Germany are to unite, and are to try and 
induce France to join them, for the purpose of keeping English 
goods out of their markets, and so rendering the people of their 
respective countries poorer and more wretched than they are. Some 
such scheme may have entered Prince Bismarck’s brain, for a good 
many wild schemes have already entered there and come to nothing; 
but to assume that such a scheme is practicable, and could really 
work for any length of time, seems to us absurd. Under far more 
favourable conditions the first Emperor Napoleon tried some such 
scheme in his Continental system, and it broke down hopelessly. 
That system was professedly framed to cripple England when Napo- 
leon was our avowed enemy. But is there any proof of the remotest 
desire of either Austria or Germany to act in an unfriendly spirit 
towards this country ? Individual statesmen, endowed with enormous 
bumps of self-conceit, may, on occasion, have been somewhat irritated 
at the not always judicious language of Mr. Gladstone ; but to assume 
that such irritation is to be the keystone of their policy is no flattery 
to their judgment, and shows a belief in their personal power which 
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does not exist. Apparently Austria and Germany are on the best of 
terms with this country. If hospitality to our sailors and professions 
of friendship and admiration for them go for anything, the biggest 
Jingo in the land should be satisfied with the attention they have 
received this year. At Trieste and Kiel both Austria and Germany 
have done honour to our fleet, and there was nothing in its cordial 
reception at St. Petersburg but what could flatter the self-love of 
the nation. As far as open profession goes all the great Powers are 
on the most friendly terms with us, and we must say that to us it 
appears childish to be always suspecting that some great scheme is in 
the air by which this nation is to be ruined by a combination of the 
other nations of Europe. Let the combination be formed, or at least 
let efforts be made to form it, before we cry out. The chances against 
its formation are enormous, and if ever it was formed the chances of 
its speedily falling to pieces are equally great. It is said, no doubt, 
that the time is approaching when the Sultan’s dominions will be 
divided, and that if we remain out in the cold without any satisfac- 
tory alliances we should share none of the prey. As a matter of fact, 
we should not want any of the prey, and all that is really necessary 
to this country is the command of the way to India. This she can 
retain without alliances. No alliance could help her that would not do 
her more harm than good. If we had taken possession of Egypt some 
few years ago, when France was weak and Germany very anxious to 
urge us on to the deed, not only would this country have done what 
it would have been ashamed of, but the probabilities are that we 
should before this have been at war with France, while Prince Bis- 
marck would have observed a benevolent neutrality, thoroughly 
pleased to see his own country strengthened by the mad encounter of 
two of the most powerful, if not the two most powerful, nations 
of Europe. If the other countries of the Continent are afflicted 
with this earth-hunger, and are already stretching forth their 
talons to seize certain portions of dismembered Turkey, we may 
be pretty sure that they will fall out before they have finished 
their operations, and this country, so far from being isolated, will 
be the one most anxiously sought after for an ally. While all 
these wild fancies and queer theories are in the air, it should bea 
great consolation to all real well-wishers of the country to know that 
at the helm of foreign affairs we have so sober-minded a statesman 
as Lord Granville. There is no doubt that the spirit of the ‘ table- 
dhoter’ is abroad. Why it should be so it is difficult to explain; but 
as a matter of fact the great majority of those who frequent West- 
end clubs, and who are to be met out in society, are under an im- 
pression that England is not what she was, and that she may any day 
be exposed to a combination of adverse powers. As a matter of fact, 
there is every reason for the country to hold up its head. Two years 
ago we were in considerable difficulties about Greece and about Mon- 
tenegro, and Lord Salisbury tried in vain to solve the problems. Now 
they are both solved by the action of the present Government, and yet 
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the ‘ table-d’hoters’ go about constantly crying that we are disgraced, 
so that at last numbers believe it, though all the facts are opposed to 
it. The present Ministry are not supposed to be very martial in 
their instincts, and Conservatives constantly credit them with a desire 
to neglect the defences of the country and the forces that sustain them, 
yet under their rule two of the most successful reviews of the Volun- 
teer Force have taken place, and a third is promised at Edinburgh. 
The one at Brighton was a great success, but it has been eclipsed by the 
one at Windsor, which puts in the shade any review of Volunteers 
ever held in this country. Not only was the behaviour of the troops 
excellent, and the arrangement of the railway companies all that 
could be wished, but the physique of the men was what especially 
elicited admiration from both home and foreign critics. The greatest 
thirster after praise for his country’s greatness must have been satis- 
fied with the spectacle itself, and with the comments that were made 
on it. Without exaggeration, we have in the Volunteers the finest 
body of men in the world; they are fair soldiers now, and in case 
of emergency could, with a two or three months’ constant training, 
be made equal and probably superior to any troops on the Continent. 
So long as the force is kept up in its present state of efficiency there 
need be no fear of an invasion, and with them it seems ridiculous 
to think that the substantial military power of the country has 
diminished. 

The excitement some of the Conservative party have attempted 
to get up against the Government on account of their doings in 
the Transvaal has subsided—if it ever existed—and poor Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has had to persevere with his vote of censure under very 
embarrassing circumstances. He, as might have been anticipated, 
has ‘suffered far more from it than those against whom it was 
launched.’ The general opinion is the correct one, viz. that in our 
dealing with this unfortunate country many mistakes have been made, 
but the greatest mistakes of all were made by Lord Carnarvon and 
his successor, the mover of the vote of censure. Though endowed 
with many amiable qualities, Sir Michael has not hitherto been 
credited with any great boldness of purpose or strength of will. His 
audacity in taking upon himself the part of censor of the evils he, 
more than anybody else, has caused, shows that his character has’ 
been misinterpreted. He did not make the ‘initial mistake, but he 
continued and intensified it. Lord Carnarvon always professed that 
this country took over the government of the Transvaal because the 
Boers wished it ; though, as a matter of fact, from the very day Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone hoisted the British flag at Pretoria, every- 
body connected with the Boers has protested against it with all 
his might. But Lord Carnarvon, and after him Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, would have it that all these protests were shams, and that 
they knew better the feelings of the Dutch inhabitants of the Transvaal 
than all their recognised leaders and the huge majority of themselves 
who signed the petitions against the annexation. Even to them it 
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must now be clear that upon this point they were labouring under a 
mistake, and however advantageous they might think it to be for this 
country, or for Africa, for the Transvaal territory to come under 
British rule, they must own that the transfer was against the feelings 
and the wishes of the inhabitants. It would have been better if they 
had confessed this and admitted that the annexation was made under 
a faise conception of the state of things, instead of joining in 
the senseless hue and cry of those who are perpetually howling 
that the honour of this country has been lowered because the 
Ministry have done an honest act. There are some supporters 
of the present Government who are not loth to join them in their 
outcry against Lord Kimberley. As things have turned out it would 
no doubt have been better if the terms now offered to the Boers had 
been offered as soon as the Ministry came into power; but the fault 
of their not being offered rests far more with the House of Commons 
than with the Government. Had they been offered, there would 
have been shouts of execration from the then recently formed 
Fourth Party, and these would have been supported by the whole of 
the Opposition benches, and notably by the mover of the vote of 
censure, and it is to be feared that they would have received strong 
encouragement from many of those who were elected to support the 
new Government. At that time public opinion neither inside nor 
outside the House was properly informed. Great faith had been 
placed in the knowledge and the known integrity of the two late 
responsible Ministers for the Colonies, and it is only recently that the 
discovery has been made that the knowledge was all fallacious. Had 
the Government proposed the terms that are now offered, as it is 
suggested they should have done, it is more than probable that thev 
would have courted defeat in the newly elected House. They had 
enough of unforeseen difficulties to contend with, and by so doing 
they would have added another to them. The Transvaal business 
has not earned laurels for either the late or the present Govern- 
ment, but it may truly be said that the former Government got the 
nation into the difficulties, while the present one has got it out of 
them as well as, under the circumstances, might have been expected. 
Anyhow the last persons to move a vote of censure should be the 
members of the late Ministry. 
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